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This detailed, 2*year study used skill surveys to 
deteraine the Sudan's existing and developing needs for vocational 
training in various trades (at various levels, including retraining 
and upgrading) • Two other objectives vere to ascertain the 
educational and skill levels for different occupations, in particular 
in the engineering industry to assess training needs, and to evaluate 
existing and planned vocational training in relation to training 
needs, ^ecoaaendations treat areas of coordination of vocational 
training prograas, upgrading of training, training of nea eaployees, 
in-plant training and apprenticeship, instructor training, higher 
technical secondary schools, national vocational training 
institutions, departaental vocational training institutions, 
expansion of vocational training facilities, vocational guidance and 
eaployaent opportunities, and finance. Bore than two- thirds of the 
booklet is devoted to appendixes such as survey tools, graphs, 
statistical tables giving classifications and distributions of 
establishaents, current and future vacancies by occupation and 
province, establishaents providing nev worker training, and 
descriptions and coaaents on various vocational training 
institutions. (MB) 
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1. In order to ensure that vooatlonal training in the 
country would be bassd on the needs of industry, the (xovernraent . . 
of the Demooratlo HepubXlc of the Sudan requested the assistance 
of the United UatioiiS Development Programoie (UHDP) in determin- 
ifig those needs, especially in the metal, automotive, electrical 
and printing trades* On behalf of the UHDP, the Lirector- 

Ge isral of the laternational labour Organisation (ILO) appointed 
vocational tr^iining e::part Mr, I.E. Buxton of New 2eal£%nd to 
conduct thv3 »iecessary slcill surveys , and oo enable vocational 
training centres and other facilities and programmes to be 
planned and co-ordinated on a national scale. This worlc was to 
be co-ordlnat5d ^?ith and complement the activities of the- If at io rial- 
Vocational Training Scheme (SOD 21) project then being assisted 
by the UKDP Special Put?d, with the Ministry of labour (later 
Ministry of Public Service and Administrative Reform) as goveJt'n- 
meiitaO. co-ope x-ating agency.' 

2. Mr, Buxton arrived in the Sudan in July 1970 and left 
tv,o years later iu June 1972. His specific terms of reference 
v/ere to advise and assist the above-mei-^tioi-ed Ministry in: 

- conductiiig slcill surveys in order to determine the existing 
and deyelopi.ig :.eeds for vocatioiial training in various 
trades^ a:U at various levels, including retraining and 
upgrading training of v/orl:ers^ 

- ascertaining ths ediicatioual aad skill levels required for 
different occupations^, in particular in the Ciigineering 
industry, with a view to assessing training needs : 

- ex'amining the <*xistivig ar.d planned vocational training 
facilities aid programmes v.ith e view to' evaluating them in 
relation to training needs. 

In addition, he was called upon to carry out, as necessary, any 
other relev'^.nt duties within his competence as a vocational 
training expert. 

3. The Director-CJefieral of the IIO wishes to expresis his 
appreciation of the valuable oo-oporation end support .afforded 
to Mr. Buxton by the Ministers and other officials concerned, 
the principals and staff cf the many industrial establishments 
visited, and employers* ai.i worriers* organisations Involved in 
the survey. 



A list of those covered is included in Annex IV. 
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II. TBCmiCAL BACKGBOUm) 



4« The Sudan, with an area of approximately 1 million square 
miles (2»6 million scuare kilometres) is the largest country in 
Africa, but with six persons per sqiaare Icilometre it has one of 
the lowest densities of population. The population is currently 
estimated to be slightly over 16 million, based on a projection 
of the figure established during a revision of the 1956 census, 
undertaken with UNDj? assistance in 1960, 

5. The high proportion of young people in the population 
is of great significance in considering the human resources of 
the Republic in relation to the available work force. Of the 
estimated total population mentioned above, no less than 9 million 
are now under 20 years of age, a more precise ratio of 57.2 per 
cent - one of the highest in the world - being mentioned in the 
Year Book of labour Statistics for 1965. A further indication 
of the increasing number of employable persons can be gained 
from Annex I, which shows projections of the male population 
between 5 and 19 years old over the period 1966 to 1975. The 
males in the important upper group of 15 to 19 year olds rise 
in number from 728,000 to 1,055,000 during this ten-year period. 



labour force 

6. The labour force in 1971» as projected from the 1956 
census, numbered 7,?85,00C, after increasing at an average annual 
rate of 181,000 over th© previous ten years; this increase has 
resulted in the exertion of a corresponding increase in pressure 
on the employment creation capacity of the country. The same 
census revealed that out of the total labour force of 4,844,000 
as it then stood, 241,200 - or olose on 5 per cent - were engaged 
in manufacturing, while over 85 per cent were engaged in agri- 
culture, livestock production, forestry and fishing. Although 
some increase in manufacture has undoubtedly taken place since 
then, the latter occupations remain dominant. 

7. The spread of the labour force is indicated by the 
sectoral manpower requirements tabled below; these were extracted 
from a paperl in which the figures were based on those given in 
the Republic's five-year plan covering 1971-75. 



^ Presented at a UNESCO seminar on diversification of 
secondary education, Khartoum, from 27 March to 15 i».pril. 1971. 
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Sectoral ma npower reQUlrem e nt? (in thousands) 19 71-75 





Tin Air^oA n A 






Agriculture 




257 


717 


Hoanufaoturlug 


55 


6 


61 


Construct Ion 


12 


2 


14 


Commeroe 


20 


3 


23 


Transport 


24 




27 


Public service 


67 


7 


74 


Private service 


27 


7 


34 




66^ 




250 



Industrial expansion 

• • • * 

8. The reseafch department of the Bank of the Sudan reported 
in October 1970 that what it termed modern (as against traditional) 
manufacturing had developed at a high rate since independence^ and 
shown reiaarlcable dynamism. As a proportion of total manufacturing, 
it had risen sharply and constantly from 2? per cent in 1955-56 

to 58.7 per cent in 1968, thus showing a most substantial shift 
to industrialisation. In this context, it is also important to 
note the statement that the contribution to the gross domestic 
product of manufacturing as a whole rose from 4.4 per cent in 
1955-56 to 7.0 per cent in I960. 

9. It Is against the foregoing development of industry in 
the Sudan that the need for vocational training should be viewed. 
Viith an estimated annual Increase of over 180,000 in the total 
labour force, together with an accelerating rate of increase in 
the expansion of the industrial sector, the need for more sldlled 
workers, foremen and technicians is obvious. Available, govern- 
mental statistics indicate that at least 5»000 trained workers 

per year will be needed to meet demands arising from the Industrial 
expansion programme, to which the (Jovernment has given much 
attention over the past ten years. According to the UlffDP 
recommendation concerning provision of assistance to the National 
Vocational Training Scheme (SU3) 21), the development plan for 
1961-71 called for an investment of about US$58C million with 
the aim of trip?.ing Industrial output. 



Presumably in 1956, on termination of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium. 
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Iiiteracy 

10, Tf/hile the Republic must rely on vocational training to 
meet the demand for skilled industrial workers, such training 
can only be effective if the entrants are sufficiently literate 
to absorb the instruction given, and thereafter to perform their 
duties competently, -l^he 19^6 population census included no 
questions directly related to literacy, but the Ministry of 
Education estimated the situation as on 1 January 1956, and on 
that basis made the projection for 1966, tabled belo\iv, covering 
persons aged 10 years and upvvards. A13. those who had not 
attended any school were regarded as illiterate. 



Estimated liter acy as on 1 Jantiary 1966 (in thousa nds) 



AffQ 

Group 








Pemales 




Total 




Pop. 


Lit. 


& 




Lit. 




P0£. 


Idt. ^ 


10-14 


941 


346 


36.8 


860 


134 


15.6 


1 801 


480 28*6 


15-19 


687 


209 


30.4 


598 


61 


10.2 


1 285 


270 21.0 


20-24 


516 


157 


30.4 


506 


23 • 


4.5 


1 022 


180 17.6 


25-34 


«31 


253 


30.4 


807 


38 


4.7 


1 638 


291 17.8 


35—44 


659 


182 


27.6 


593 


6 


1.0 


1 252 


188 14.6 


45-54 


487 


102 


21.0 


462 






949 


102 10.6 


55+ 


459 


16 


3.4 


531 






990 


16 1.6 


TOTAL 




±J31 


262 


6.0 


8 937 1 527 17.1 



Prom the figures above, it will be seen that literacy is 
improving in each generation of the Sudanese, more especially 
for females, but as the si-^nation stood in January 1966 the 
over-all literacy rate for both sexas aged 15 years and over 
was barely 14 per cent. However, if only the more physically 
aoti-Q groups likely to be employable (i.e. males 15 to 54 years 
old/ are considered, the literacy rate rises to about 28 per cent. 

11 « The President of the Sudan has called for a vigorous 
drive to eradicate illiteracy in the ne:<t six years* and this*is 
one of the most important tasks of the Ministry of Education* 
Assistance is currently bei3ag rendered by the UNDP through 
UNESCO, with the collaboration of the ILO, in establishing a . 
scheme of work-oriented or functional literacy instruction by 
which illiterate adults are taught reading, writing, arithmetic 
and other subjects closely connected with their work and 
environment. 
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12. Teacliing in literacy circles is conducted by elementary- 
school teachers and other volunteers, with some local supervisors. 
The circles are spread over the six northern provinces, in each 
of which there is a responsible officer in charge, assisted by 
staff of the local and rural councils. How that peaceful con- 
ditions are be-'.MS restored in the three southern provinoeSf it 
is hoped tha*!: Mie scheme viill be extended to them and so make it 
nationwide .^:onpe. SJhe t':.Mes below, baeoa on Ministry of 
Education sts^Tistics, show some details of the classes, enrolments 
and certificates awarded during the academic year 1967-68 Cthe 
most recent av.'itilable) • 



Mtrracv class.e.s. and enrolments -> 1967-66 



Province 




Classes 






Enrolments 






Male 


Fem. 


Total 


Male 


gem. 


Total 


northern 


54 


100 


154 


1 


647 


3 929 


5 


576 


Khartoum 


272 


344 


616 


9 


038 


U 129 


20 


167 


Blue Nile 


103 


140 


323 


6 


410 


5 709 


12 


119 


Kassala 


105 


110 


215 


2 


562 


2 956 


5 


518 


Kordofan 


155 


52 


207 


4 


856 


1 212 


6 


068 


]>arfur 


147 


30 


177 


4 


474 


578 


5 


052 


TOTAL: six provinces 


£16 


226 


692 


28 


987 


25. 5iJi 


5.4. 


500 



Lit e rac y certif i c ate_8_ ajgarded - 1967- 68 



Province 




Certificate 


?nd. 


Cejrtlflcate 




Male 


Pern. 


Total 


Male 


Pern. 


Total 


Northern 


615 


1 674 


2 289 


459 


436 


895 


Khartoum 


6 420 


7 347 


13 767 


4 779 


5 528 : 


10 307 


Blue Nile 


5 476 


4 518 


9 994 


2 307 


2 055 


4 362 


Kassala 


1 091 


931 


2 022 


296 


261 


557 


Kordofan 


1 505 


252 


1 757 


696 


110 


806 


Darfur 


1 368 


168 


1 536 


884 


57 


941 


TOTALS six provinces 


16 475 14 090 


5.1. 56?. 


9 421 


8- .447 


17 868 
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Edttcational facilit ies 

13« To place the literacy of the population In perspective, 
It is necessary to examine the scope and utilisation of the 
Sudanese educational facilities which are indicated schematioally 
in Annex II. Prom statistics relating to the J 967-63 acauemic 
year, it is observed that over all levels of public and private 
education the total number of pupils of both sexes combined 
amounts only to 14-4 per cent of the population in the school- 
going age bracket of 7 to 18 yeers. 

14. As might be expected, the percentage of enrolments 
varies from one level to another, but it is eignif leant that 
\»hile at the lowest (kindergarten) level the enrolment of females 
roughly equals that of males, it rapidly declines until at 
university level females occupy just over one out of ten places. 
Apart from depriving the countjjy of potential skilled workers, 
this lack of education creates relative backwaraness in that half 
of the population which is mainly responsible for the upbringing 
of new generations. 

15* She problem was discussed in a paper^ presented at a 
meeting of the International Institute for Labour Studies in 
Geneva, in February-March 1972. The author argued that although 
the situation could be somewhat ameliorated by expanding primary 
schooling, this would not help those who were already adults. 
A solution would be to undertake special programmes combining 
literacy with prevocational preparation and vocational training 
in all sectors of economic activity, covering rural as well as 
urban areas. Particular attention should be paid to female 
education, both in regidar schooling, and in the literacy pro- 
grammes. 

Te chnical edu cati on and 
v^6cational~"training 

16. A foreword to a report^ on technical education and 
training iii the country states that the need has been felt for a 
long time to review technical education below university level, 



Manpower and Employment Problems in the Sudan, by 
Sayed Mohamed El Murtada Sustafa, Director of the Manpower 
Planning Division, Ministry of Public Service and Administrative 
Reform, 1972. 

2 

Beport of the International Commission on Technical 
Education and Training in the Sudan, published by Khartoum 
Polytechnic Council, 1969. 
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with the aim of reorganising and reorienting the whole structure 
to meet the changing and grossing needs of the independent Sudan, 
and to keep pace with advances in the field of modern technology 
cind stsndards of education. The University of Khartoum is making 
steady progress vdtli its om-n task of producing engineers qualified 
up to degree standards recognised inorld wide, and is on its way 
to offering higher studies for postgraduate qualifications. 
Hov^ever, it is at the engineering technician level - for vjhich 
courses are conducted at the Khartoum Technical Institute - that 
facilities are woefully deficient in variety and standards? they 
are in urgent need of comprehensive overhaul and reform to bring 
them into line with those available in the more advanced countries 
of the world. 

17. It was also reported that at the slcilled craftsman 
level technical and vocational training facilities v.'ere scattered 
under several governmental authorities and public corporations, 
TKithout any co-ordination. As a consequence, there were very wide 
disparities betv;een them in entry qualifications, structure, 
content and duration of courses, standards of instructors and 
methods used, equipment, and levels of skill attained. It is 
thus obvious that here again there was ah ur^^ent and vital need 

to reform the whole system of craft training, brinfjing the 
disparate components into a closer relationship, in order to 
obtain greater uniformity and effectiveness. This was necessary, 
not only to satisfy the present and future demands for an adequate 
supply of skilled craftsmen with much higher standards of skill 
in every trade, but to provide a basis for further training of 
the instructors and supervisors, which was badly lacking. 

18. The subsequent reorganisation, in July 1970. of the 
education system as it affects skill training led to the abolition 
of the intermediate level of technical education, the value of 
which - in terms of vocational preparation - was found to be most 
doubtful, even when suitable staff e»nd equipment weie provided. 
The new system, supported by the facilities outlined in ;*nnex II, 
defers placement in the tC'^lmical or academic streams until later 
in the pupil's scholastic career, after six years of primary 
followed by three years of general secondary education, i.e. a 
total of nine years* schooling, have been completed. Entry is 
then possible, according to bent and ability, to a higher 
secondary academic scfliool witii a three-year curriculum, or a 
higher secondary technical school with a four-year curriculum 
(the first year being devoted mainly to academic subjects). 
There ©re eleven techiiicol schools, and their aim is to produce 
graduates at what is termed assistant technician level. 

19. Education at the tertiary level has now been placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Higher Education and 
Scientific Research and tbe roles of certain of the higher 
educetional institutions revised in crdor to conform to a pattern 
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designed to respond more precisely to the needs of the country* 
Eotne of the main aspects jf this change are briefly outlined 
below. 

Khartoum Polytechnic 

20. The objectives of the Khartoum Polytechnic (also 
known as the Khartoum Technical Institute, or KTI) have been 
radically altered, and its technician training functions decen- 
■uralised - as described later. It now provides training for 
teachers (B.Sc Technical Education) needed for the higher techni- 
cal secondary schools mentioned in paragraph 18 6bove. 

Senior Trades School 

21. The Senior Trades School has been reorganised and will 
in future be an institute for training junior or assistant 
technician categories. 

Port Sudan Institute of Civil Engineering and Architect 
tural Technicians 

22. As part of the process of decentralisation, training 

in civil engineering previously offered by the KTI has been taken 
over by the Port Sudan Institute, newly housed in accommoda- 
tion occupied beforehand by a secondary technical school now 
moved into premises previously occupied by a defunct inter- 
mediate technical school. Many of the existing physical faci- 
lities taken over by the institute can readily be utilised or 
modified to suit its training role. 

25. The Port Gudan Institute was established in November 
1971, with a planned ultimate enrolment of 160 trainees. The 
course duration is set at two years, with an intake of 80 
trainees per year, but the desirability of extending this to 
three years was being actively considered before the esroert left 
the country. Courses are intended to cater for the following 
occupations: 

* 

- civil engineering technician^ 

- draughtsman, 

- architectural technician, 

- building technician, 

- quantity surveyor. 

Bach course covers 2,40C hours of instruction, conducted at a 
yearly/weekly/daily rete of l,2C0/50/'5 hours, and examination 
marks are apportioned thus: theory - 60$ technical drawing - 
AO 9 practical - 20. By March 1972 12 civil engineering 



technician trainees pnd 15 drauglitsman trainees 3iad been enrolled. 
The minimum age of entry is 19 years, and the educational require- 
ment is the general certificate of education hased on successful 
completion of 12 years of primary/ elementary and secondary 
schooling. The Institute is residential in character and 
trainees receive a monthly stipend of ^12 for food. It is 
declared policy to endeavour to enrol the majority of future 
entrants from graduates of the higher secondary technical 
schools, because entrants from the academic stream have been 
found to ce less well motivated and find it difficult to under- 
stand the instruction. 

Atbara Institute__f o,r Mechanical Engineering Technicians 

24. The Atbara Institute has similar objectives to the 
institute in Port Sudan, but its activities are confined to the 
training of mechanical engineering techiiicif.'ji*s, previously 
undertaken by the KTl. It was established in December 1971 
and occupies cccoumodation previously used by local intermediate 
and secondery schools, with workshop and classroom facilities 
for a total enrolment of 100 trainees in the occupations of 
production technician, end of mechanical draughtsman. 

25. The planned course duration at Atbara is three years, 
embracing 3,000 hours of instruction, the first year being common 
to both occupational cetegories. Instruction covers appro- 
priate pxactical and theoretical subject matter, with an alloca- 
tion of 10 per cent to general education. There are 25 trainees 
currently enrolled - two of the original entrants having dropped 
out. Hostel accommodation is provided, v/ith the service of a 
cook, and a stipend of £9 per month is granted towards the 
purchase of food. 

Vocational training facilities 

26. Much training of the labour force xcr modern industry 
in the Sudan consists of informal on-the-job instruction in 

the manufacturing plants, or out of doors if the location of the 
work demands it. There is little planning or co-ordination 
of training activities, and emphasis is placad on output rather 
than on the inculcation of skills. 

27. The survey covered by this report identified only seven 
training establishments in the privsto sector; a few other 
so-called training departDe^rcs v;ere found, but in the main, 
these appear to operate fitfully on a makeshift basis. On 

the other hand, there are no less than 21 training establish- 
ments of various t^pes in the public sector, catering for a 
wide range of specialised occupational skills employed in 
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services for v;liich diffarent national authorities are responsible. 
In addition, there are five governmental centres within the 
national vocational training scheme, providing courses of instruc- 
tion in the electrical, mechanical automotive and building con- 
struction trades. Annex III includes a list of the establish- 
ments in the three categories mentioned above, the operation 
of those concerned vith industrial training being reviewed as 
necessary in Parts III and IV of this report dealing with the 
work of the mifssion &nd the conclusions and recommendations 
arising therefrom. 
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III. WOBK OP THE MISSION 



Seotiou 1 



Survey methodology 

28. The primary purpose of the mission was to oonduot slcill 
surveys in order to ascertaiu the existing and developing needs 
for vocational training m various trades and at different slcill 
levels, including retraining and upgrading of workers. The 
survey was intended to cover certain trades where training was 
believed to be urgently required comprising the following four 
main groups: 

- metal trades, including motor vehicle mechanic; 

- electrical/electronic trades, including auto-eleotrioian; 

- building trades; 

- printing trades. 

As yrill be seen from the questionnaire in Annex IV, a total of 
twenty- two occupations within these groups were surveyed. Skill 
levels were separated into semi-skilled, skilled, foreman/ 
supervisor and technician, but provision was also made for 
recording the numbers of trainees or learners. 

29. Considerable thought was given to the problem of 
deciding upon the most practical and reliable methodology for 
carrying out the surveys, many discussions being held with 
governmeat officials, manufacturers, educational authorities and 
workers ♦ representatives. It soon became obvious that methods 
which might be suitable for use in a more developed country would 
not prove successful if used in the Sudan. This huge country 

has large unpopulated and sparsely populated' areas with practically 
no all-weather roads. Postal facilities are understandably 
limited and there is widespread illiteracy, so that to obtain 
reliable data it is necessary to use staff trained for the 
purpose . 

30. After consultations with the responsible governmental 
authorities, it was decided that the most effective method of 
securing information was to utilise a carefully constructed 
questionnaire. A postal survey being inadvisable, the question- 
naire was used in combination with a team of suitably trained and 
briefed interviewers. The vvhole of the Sudan was to be covered, 
although huge areas have no significant modern industries, many 
of the service occupations, such as motor vehicle mechanic, can 
be found throughout the country. The regional manpower officers 
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in each of the niae provinces were asked to prepare information 
on establishments in their regions, in both the public and private 
sectors. A special training course for these officials was held 
in Khartoum, during which their duties in oonaeotion with the 
survey were explained and the importance of accurate and complete 
information emphasised, Regrettably, however, in several 
instances, trained counterpart staff had to proceed to provincial 
areas to assist in carrying out the work. This took con- 
siderable time because of lack of transport facilities. 

31. Staff had to be trained as enumerators for the field 
work of the skill surveys. To this end, a series of instruc- 
tional notes was prepared and translated into Arabic. iThese 
notes were used, in both languages, at training sessions together 
with excerpts from the relevant IIO Recommendation.^ In addi- 
tion, th*^ expert prepared notes for training sessions of manpower 
department staff and for counterpart training, and for use as 
guidelines ir. conducting the survey; they, covered ten major 
points and were studied and discussed in advance before being 
used in the pilot survey and in the subsequent national survey. 

32. A steering committee was formed in which the IIO expert 
and counterpart governmental officials v/ere able to discuss the 
work of the mission and proposed plans for conducting the survey 
with representatives of other governmental departments, the 
University of Khartoum and of maaufacturers, including the local 
chamber of commerce. In this connection, a letter on the lines 
of the draft shown in Annex V was prepared in English and Arabic 
to introduce and explain the survey to proprietors and managers 
of enterprises scheduled to be visited, and was despatched over 
the signature of the Minister of Labour. Unfortunately, 
representatives of organised labour were unable to be present, 
but the matter had been fully discussed with them earlier and 
their support and co-operation secured. 

33. Valuable assistance was given by the statistical 
department of the Ministry of Planning in designing the format 
of the questionnaire, to enable the data provided by it to be 
readily programmed for computer treatment, and generally to 
ensure that the operation was placed on a statistically sound 
footing. 



The T?ilot survey 

34. Notwithstanding the precautions taken in the 
preparatory stage, it was decided that a pilot survey should be 



Recommendation IJb. 117 - Recommendation concerning Voca- 
tional Training. IIO, Geneva, Switzerland, 1962. 
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conducted before embarking on the full-scale national survey. 
The main objectives of the pilot survey were to: 

- provide field experience and training and a test. for 
enumerators and supervisors i 

* 

- establish the time, factor involved and also management 
response j 

- validate the suitability of the questionnaire as a tool for 
the local conditions; 

• . • . • 

- test all administrative arrangements such as transport » 
field checks, schedule handling and other matters. . 

35. Tho pilot survey started in December 1970, some five 
months after commencement of the 110 mission, and was completed 
in January 1971. It covered what is Iciiown as the three towns 
area embracing Khartoum, Khartoum North and Omdurman, in which 
100 industrial establishments of various types and sizes employ- 
ing 7,759 workers in all were visited. 

36. The pi?.ot survey revealed that certain questions did 
not elicit a meaningful response from management, especially 
those questions inviting' a prediction or estimation of future 
training requirements. Reasons, commonly given for furnishing. 
nil returns to suoh questions ranged widely over problems which 
might be expected to beset any enterprise, such as finance, 
licences for imported material and replacement parts, land, 
qualified staff. As a result, the questionnaire was amended for 
use in the subsequent national survey. 

37. The pilot survey also provided excellent field 
experienco for the interviev/ins staff and their supervisors, • 
and showed that for some of them insufficient time had been 
devoted to their training for a task which wag quite new. In 
many cases it was virtually impossible to secure interviewers of 
the requisite calibre who could respond to training for the posts 
available and, as a result of the pilot experiment, it was found 
necessary to dispense v/ith the services of more than half of the 
original field staff trainees. This staffing problem was to 
persist throughout the full-scale national survey, being further 
aggravated by losses on account of departing xtal transfers, 
resignations and dismissals, in all, over.i'our times the number 
of staff were given training as remained available for the main 
task which, as a consequonos of reduced numbers, took a con- • 
siderably longer time to complete than had been foreseen. 
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ghQ- national sarvey 

38. After further staff training had been carried out and , 
methodology improved by amending the format of the questionnaire 
and the acoompa lyiug instmotions in the manual prepared for use 
by interviewers^, in the light of experience gained in oonduot- 
ing the pilot survey, the national survey wa.s officially launched 
on 15 May 1971 • By early January 1972 the field work was 
completed and 553 establishments with five or more workers had 
been visited, the survey covering a total labour force of 
105,950 full-tiuid paid employees, of whom 96,700 were serving in 
the public sector and 9,250 in the private sector. 

39 • The scope of the survey and detailed method of applica- 
tion are fully illustrated by the annexed questionnaire and 
accompanying instruction manual mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph. Por ease of reference, a brief outline of the subject 
matter covered by the nine major questions posed in the survey 
is given below: 

Q.l Number of employees in each of the twenty- two selected 

occupations by one of the five skill levels or categories 
indicated, ranging from apprentice to technician, with 
total annual turnover in each occupation. 

Q.2 Number of employees in each of the selected occupations by 
skill level or category, requiring upgrading training, with 
total for each occupation. 

Q.3 !Eotal number in each occupation needed to fill vacancies 
by skill level or category, both now and in the future - 
shown separately. 

Q.4 Whether or not upgrading oouraes are provided for existing 
employees 5 if so, which of five specific methods are used, 
via., own courses, courses with other agencies, the national 
vocational training scheme, correspondence courses, train- 
ing in other countries - or failing those, any other methods. 

Q.5 Willingness to introduce a scheme to encourage employee 

participation in upgrading training, indicating one or more 
of three particular incentives, via., increased pay for 
graduates, promotion, part-time release of trainees, or 
• alternatively, by some; other means. 

Q.6 Providing the facilities are or could be made available, an 
indication of the training programme (s) best suited to the 
needs of the establishment, and in which new employees would 



See Annex IV for Questionnaire (five pages), and Annex VI 
for Manual for Interviewers. 
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participate, via,, in-plant, out-plant, or both,' numbers to 
be trained in each of the occupations to bo stated, based on 
current and future (up to five years) requirements. 

Q,7 Expected sources of recruitment of personnel, viz., voca- 
tional training centres, secondary technical schools, 
elementary schools and other sources} adequacy of known 
sources in meeting needs 5 willingness to share cost and 
participate in local group training schemes ^ 

Q.8 Numbers of learners or trainees on the payroll showing 

occupations, intakes over the year, trained output expected, 
duration of courses, minimum age and minimum educational 
qualifications for entry. 

Q.9 Whether or not there is a staff member responsible for 
supervision of training, a training scheme, a record of 
trainees* progress, and/or an arrangement for training 
employees elsewhere | comments were also invited on future 
training needs or problems. 

40. A comprehensive directory of all the establishments 
surveyed was compiled, giving against each an establishment code 
number (EON) for identification, address and telephone number, 
the main product or service and the number of employees. For 
data processing purposes the codified table or frame shown in 
Annex VII was prepared, further classifying the establishments 
according to province, town, trade group (four groups covering 
twenty-two occupations), size (number of employees), and sector 
(public or private). 



Results of the survey 
Genera l 

41. The survey proved extremely fruitful in acquiring 
basic information on the size, disposition and occupational 
pattern of the industrial establishments in the public and private 
sectors of the Sudan; this is amply illustrated in the follow- 
ing annexes: 

Annex VIII The number of full-time paid employees in each of 

the nine provinces by sector, ranging from a total 
of 47,590 in Khartoum province to 1,460 in Bquatoria. 

Annex IX The distribution of the 555 establishments by 

sector, surveyed throughout the 17 towns shown - 
ranging from 124 in Khartoum to 7 in El Pashier - 
with the number of employees in each of the four 
main trade groups covered. 
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Annex X She number employed throughout the country in each 

of the 22 designated occupations • pertaining 
separately to the four skill lev&ls Ox' categories 
(technician to semi-skilled worker) plus trainees > 
and in tot 0 (50,800 in an over-all workforce of 
105,950 iu the establishments surveyed). 

Annex XI The annual turnover by number and percentage of 

employees in each of the 22 occupations* according 
to province, and in toto (1,120 out of the 30,800 
employed in all t^ese occupations) • 

Data extrcr elated from the collated information further enabled 
an sssessmen-b of existing and developing needs for vocational 
training to be made in accordance with the main objectives of the 
mission and the scope of the survey outlined in paragraph 39 
above. The relevant findings in this conntjction are summarised 
under the headings which follow* 



Upgrading training 

42, Ihe numbers of employees requiring upgrading training 
by occupati' n (coded) and skill level or category in the public 
and private sootors respectively, are shown in Annex XII. 
Annex XIII indicates similar requirements for both sectors 
combined, stating the totals for each skill level or category in 
the 22 designated occupations against the six grouped sizes 

(5 to 9) rising to 500-i- employees) of establishments surveyed* 

43. 5b?om the figures quoted in the above-mentioned annexes 
it can be seen that of the 30,802 employees whose occupations 
were surveyed, no less than 14,700 were deemed to require 
upgrading training* An analysis of the situation is given belowJ 



Techn '?ormn Sk^r SSWkr a?rnee Total 

Employed 912 1 963 12 662 11 686 3 619 30 802 
Requiring 

training 612 505 5 843 8 O9O - 14 700 

In addition to the designated occupations, provision was made for 
note to be taken of any other occupations in the establishments 
surveyed, where upgrading training was needed,* the number of 
employees recorded under this heading was 2,160, thus increasing 
the gross training requirement to 16,860. 

44. Regarding the quantitative requirements for training 
in terms of geographical location and of occupation, the follow- 
ing table indicates the four provinces (of the nine) and the 
six occupations (of the 22) showing the greatest need: 



Province 



Ho. 



OcGUpatlon 



No. 



Kliarto'.ua 

IT or them 



6 765 
1 149 



Fitter and maoU* mech. 
Diesel meoh. (aon-veh. ) 
Motor veh. mech. 
Elec. linenan and c. jntr* 
Carpenter (gensral) 
Bladcsmith: Hammer amith 



2 140 

1 721 
1 521 
1 427 
1 005 



975 



D emand for skilled workers 

45. As one m^sasure of the need for training, the survey 
sought to obtain information on current vacancies, and predic- 
tions of future reuuiroments (up to five years) for workers in 
the occupations covered. The response to this question in the 
pilot survey had been very poor, but as a result of the consequent 
improvement in aethodolo«iy , mentioned in paragraph 58, mana^e- 
TDQents of 596 of the 553 establishments in the national survey 
provided meaningful replies. 

46. The resultant statement of current vacancies by oooupa-^ 
tion aiid province, in the public and private sectors combined, 

is tabled in Anner: XiV, and similarly in respect of estimated 
future vacancies, in i^nnex XV. Both tables are summarised in 
Anne:? XVI, showing the provincial distribution of current and 
future vacancies in all occupations together. J^om these figures 
it will be noted that throughout the country as a whole, there 
were l,62v jobs open, v;ith 6,044 more vacancies envisaged in the 
near future, amoiciting in r.ll to a total potential requirement 
for 7,66/r worlcera under this heading. 



Trainin.? provided for employed 



47, Of tho 5i?:> establishments surveyed, 172 (or 52 per cent) 
reported that up::racling training facilities of some sort wero 
provided for c^iuting worktjrs. Annex iC^TII liiits the nvaaber of 
establishments, by province, whica responded positively to the 
request for this information and it also indicates the relative 
incidence of ut^ of tne nix different methods of training 
apecii'ied in the questionnaire;. a summary of the situation 
throughout the country is given balovv, showing the various methods 
in descending order of incidonce: 



•.workers 
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Me thod _of Training 



In.oidenoe 



?y own training ooursea 126 

Sending ompli>yees to otliar countries 86 

national vocational training scheme 76 

Courses v/ith other agencies 66 
Methods other than above, or correspondence 

courses 24 

Correspondence courses 15 



Training in cen tive^ 

43. Favourable responses were made by 440 (82 per cent) 
of the 555 ectaolisiiaenta surveyed in respect of willingness 
to introduce an incentive scheme to encourage employees* 
participation in upgrading training. Of these, 290 were in 
the private sector and 150 in the public sector, The follovying 
table summarises the position as regards incentive proferonoes: 

In cent ive Responses^ 

Improved rates of pay for course graduate 440 
Promotion to positions cf greater 

responsibility 409 

Part-time rwlear^c f-:r training 552 

Incentives other than thooe above 70 

The £:ecgraphical origin, by provinces, of the responses is 
t.hown in Anne:: XVIII and their origin in terms of establishment 
si (from 5-9 '.ip to 500+ employees; in imner: XJZ. 



Traini ng of nev; emplovces 

49. There \Yas a gratifying responne to the request for 
information on the fr>rm(n) of training the 55> establishments 
surveyed would provide for nev; employ oe^ (assuming favourable 
conditions and possible gcvernment assibtance to expand) as 
being beat auited to the needs, i.e. in--plant, out-plant, or 
both - and the astimatsd numbers of entrento based on current 
and near future, re^iuiraments. v^nly seven establi aliments failed 
to furnish the necessary details. An analysis of these received 
revealed the following? countrywide situation in respect of the 
form(E) of training preferred s 
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Type of training Sstablishm&nts 

In-plant 277 52 

Cut-plant 75 14 

Both in and out-plant 174 34 

(Dotal 526 100 

Prom the foregoing it will b© noted that the largest proportion , 
(52 per cent) of establiehinents prefer to train" new employees 
in their own plants. The estimated total intake amounted to 
5,242 trainees, diotributed by designated occupations and 
provinces as shoivn in Mmeyt XX and iinnex 2X1 further indicates 
the location by province of the responding establishments, the 
four main trade groups concerned, and the estimated intakes by 
province. 

50, Against the above-mentioned estimates in respect of 
the training of new employees, it transpired from the survey that 
in the category of learner or trainee, a modest total of 660 young 
men wore receiving in-plant training in th«i Sudan, and that the 
output for 1972 in terms of leading occupations was expected to 
include 162 motor vehicle mechanics, 69 blacksmiths Aammersmiths, 
56 fitters/machinery mechanics, 55 carpenters, and 52 printers ♦ 
However, a great upsurge in this form of training should result 
if the apprentice legislation prepared by the Government in 
co-operation with ti;o bTOP/ILO assisted national vocational train* 
ing scheme becomes effective; this prescribes a one-year period 
of training in industry, following two years in a vocational 
training centre- 

51» Some indication of the likely over-all worth of present 
in-plant training may be gained from the following information 
resulting from questions posed in the survey on supervision of 
training, and on the o:j:tent to which training schemes are available: 

S ector Supervisor Scheme 

appointed prepared 

i^iblic (165 plants) 52 (32?^) 84 (51-2^) 

Private (368 plants) 165 (45^5 34 ( 9,2*/i) 

Apart from a few large industrial enterprises, such as Sudan 
Textiles, Shell Oil Hefinery (Port Sudan) and Bata Shoes, there 
is little properly organised training in tha private sector. 
There is also much room for improvement in the quality and quantity 
of training activities in the public sector. 
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Section 2 



Yooatlotial training facilities 



Scope of the examination 

52. In addition to conducting the national survey of 
vocational training needs described above, the expert was 
instructed to examine the existing and planned vocational 
training facilities designed to meet those needs. Because of 
their actual and potential contribution to vocational training, 
relevant details of the technical institutions in the school 
system were included, as well as the institutions primarily 
devoted to such training outside the system. OTbe results of 
the examination, which follow, should be considered against 
the background portrayed in paragraphs 4 to 27 of this report. 



Higher secondary technical schools 

53. Of the eleven recently reconstituted higher secondary 
technical schools (HSTS) listed in Annex XXII, five are intended 
to specialise in mechanioal engineering (but this includes some 
electrical work) and five in civil engineering (building trades), 
while one in Port Sudan will cover both disciplines.' Because 

of local industrial demands, the HSTS at Juba, the capital of 
the southern province of Bquatoria, will in addition provide 
courses in leathercraf t. It is also hoped to introduce into 
the schools training in home economics for girls, and in the 
skills needed in agricultural, veterinary, and commercial 
activities. All but one of the schools (at Kareima) were 
visited and reported upon, eight by the ILO expert and .two by 
national counterpart staff trained by him. The Atbara HSTS 
was visited as recently as March 1972 by the expert and counter- 
part staff* This is one of the best'-developed schools, 'and the 
following description of it will serve to illustrate their 
nature and work. 

54. The Ministry of Education is responsible for the 
Atbara HSTS, but it is proposed to delegate this responsibility 
to the local government authorities in the near future. The 
following are some pertinent factors: 

- ■ objectives } to provide students with general and technical 
education, in order to prepare them for entry into a 
suitable occupation at about the assistant technician level, 
or alternatively for admission into an Institution of 
higher technical learnings 



- 9peo ialtoatlon3 > in the four fields of automechanics, 
macHinc-sho'p practice, electrical installation, and 
welding and forging; 

- workshop facilitie s > stemming from the reorganisation of 
the teciinical instTtutions, in December 1971 the school 
relinciuiohed its workshops to the newly created Atbara 
Institute for Mechanical Engineering Technicians, and in 
turn acquired the workshops of the local intermediate 
technical school, some distance away; 

- c ourse dur a tion i four years, in which are included an 
allocation oTTime to general academic subjects, 
especially during stressed in the fi^st year; 

~ capacity { 100, but there are plans to increase this 
to 200; currently, nearly half of those enrolled are 
frcm the southern provinces; eduog*tion is free for all, 
but southerners also receive their keep and a small 
personal allowance of 50 piastres a month, whereas 
northerners who mostly live at home - do not receive 
the allowance and must contribute £3 per year towards 
the cost of textbooks and materials; 

- admission t after selection by the central administration 
(which also decides the size of intake), in order f merit 
and taking accoimt the choice of the applicant at an 
interview; minimum qualifications are attainment of age 16 
and possession of a junior secondary school certificate; 

- output ; as an example, with a negligible dropout rate, 
the 49 graduates in the 1970-71 school year comprised 19 
in automechanics, 16 in machine-shop practice, and 14 in 
electrical work; 

Placement : graduates receive a certificate, but there is 
no service to assist in placement in employment, nor any 
form of follow-up; 

- liaison : enquiries in this connection elicited the 
•information that the issue was under study and real 
co-operation between industry and technical education 
was looked forwsird to. 

55 # In varying degrees, but without exception, the 
schools visited were found to have extremely ill-equipped 
laboratories and workshops, which made it impossible in most 
cases to effectively implement the planned practiccuL training 
exercises » There were shortages and sometimes a complete 
absence of the necessary equipment facilities and services in 
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the laboratories. Similar conditions obtaineia in the workshops, 
v.her© such machine tools as did exist were usually inadequately 
maintained and often unusable for lack of spare parts. In one 
machine shop, for example, tlxree out of seven lathes were out 
of order, and other machines were co^'ered in dust* 

56. Many of the teachers of technical subjects in these 
schools were well qualified, some being graduates of the 
Khartotim Senior Trades School, and most of the senior staff had 
received valuable overseas training and experience. Others, 
however, had no pedagogical training, and the majority no 
industrial experience with which to reinforce their practical 
teaching worlc in the schools* A great number of them appeared 
discouraged by the adverse teaching conditions, «aid many 
expressed dissatisfaction with salary scales and the absence of 
provision for adequate and regular increments. 

57 • In the face of this evidence, the expert considered 
that the schools were failing to achieve any worthwhile degree 
of success in attaining their intended objectives, and was 
compelled to fully endorse the statement regarding them made in 
a report published in 1969, by the International Commission on 
Technical Education and Training in the Sudan already 
mentioned in paragraph 16. The statement reads 8 "We are 
unhappy about their place in the education system ««•• In one 
such school wo v/^x-e appalled by the lack of contact with a 
readily available industry, by the excessively high ratio of 
students to instructors, by the inadequate and ill-maintained 
equipment, by the lack of well-designed and progressive 
exercises and by the inculcation of bad habits which would be 
extremely difficult to eradicate later* We were imanimous in 
our opinion that the boys would be better prepared to enter 
industry witiiput such training than with it, an opinion which 
was shared by many employers with whom we made contact* It 
would be wrong to assume that all such schools were similar to 
that cited - we had certain evidence to the contrary, but at 
least some of the* criticism is general to them all, including 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of skilled 
instructors with adequate industrial experience." 



Khartoum Technical Institute (Khartotim PolytechnicJ^ 

58. As the forerunner of the present polytechnic, the 
Institute was founded in 1950 to train technical assistants for 
the public works service* In the following year it was taken 
into the educational system, and thereafter mechanical and 
elec.^ical engineering, commerce and art were introduced into 
the curriculum* Admission was also widened to include 
aspirants for employment in the private sector. 
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59 t For the first seven years* engineering assistant/ 
technician level training was provided in 3-year courses, based 
on examination standards required for the British Ordinary 
r.ational and the final City and Guiid« of London certificates, 
later, course duration was extended to four years, a^d a 
pronounced trend developed towards the acquisition of higher 
professional qualifications, rather than those required hy 
technician categories. This resulted in duplication of the 
work of the engineering faculty of the University of Khartoum, 
and lowering of the output of much-needed technicians • 

60. Consequently, and in accordance with the aovernment » s 
intention that training in the technical education institutions 
should respond more r>reoiGely to the country's needs, the 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific Hesearch informed 
the expert that the four-year courses at the polytechnic will 
all be phased out by 1974, several having already been replaced 
by two-year courses. The position in this connection at the 
time of the survey was as follows s 



Four-year courses (four) 

Surveyors* Institute co\irses 
Department of Pine Art 
Technical teacher training 
Accountancy, banl:ing and costing 

Two-year courses (eight) 

Slectrical engineering (technician) 
and mechanical engineering (in 
Senior Trades School) 

iaboratorr technicians (for schools) 

Secretarial (tipping, clerical, etc.) 

Spinning and weaving technicians 

Survey te clinicians 

Mechanical engineering technicians 

Civil engineering and 
architectural technicians 

Agricultural engineering 
te clinicians 



location 

Khartoum Polytechnic 
ti 
II 

Port Sudan Institute 



Khartoum Polytechnic 

It 

It 
» 
It 

Atbara Institute 
Port Sudan Institute 

Gradaref Institute 



The spinning and weaving technicians* " course was of particular 
interest because of the close and beneficial liaison with 
industry? the managing director of the huge Sudan Textile Mills 



showed keen interest in the trainiiig, both as an industrialist 
and in his capacity as chairman of the Institute's Council, 
'ihe two~3'ear course includes one day per week in the mills i in 
which the trainees also spend one year on in-plant training 
following the course, ^kcoording to the responsible minister, 
this industrial experience transformed a dissatisfied and 
disgruntled group of young men into an efficient and 
enthusiastic team with high morale. 

Kliartoum Senior Trades School 

61. Following experience gradually gained since 1905 of 
Che benefits of organised industrial skills training, the 
laiartonm Senior Trades School (KST3) was established in I960 at 
the Khartoum Technical Institute. In 1964 it moved to its 
present sit? with e^icellent accommodation and equipment, the 
acquisition of which was greatly assisted by funds from The 
United States ivgency for International Development (USAID). 
These funds also provided the services of eight technical 
advisers from the Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, USA, 

. 62. An outline of the aims of the KSTS and the facilities 
to meet them is given below; it is important to note that this 
relates to the situation up to the end of 1971 • As mentioned 
in paragraph 21, thu sohool was then reorganised with a view to 
concentrating on graduation of junior or assistemt technician 
categories! 

ob,iective s: the ma^or objectives (in addition to some 
commerciaT training; covered the provision of training 
for entry as craftsmen into certain skilled occupations 
by selected graduates from what were then called post- 
intermediate trade schools; for upgrading the skills of 
workers already employed; for student technical/trade 
teachers selected from KSTS graduates or staff of the 
post-intermediate schools; for employed technical/trade 
teachers in the form of refresher training; for 
supervisors in supervisory techniques, by short courses 
of instruction; 

QQ\^SQ3 » of two years' duration for entry-workers in auto 
and diesel mechanics, briclcwork, cabinet maktngf carpentry, 
electrical installation, machine-shop practice, and 
plumbing - with a total intake of about 155 per yeax, 
ranging from 15 to 25 trainees in each occupational skill; 
of various otner periods for technical/trade teachers 
undergoing basic ajid refresher training, supervisors, and 
employed workers receiving skill upgradiiig courses; 



- ourrioulu mg in respect of the major activity of the 
school in'conducting two-j'oar skill training coiu^ses 
for entry-worhers, this included 50 per cent devoted to 
wor3:shop practice, the remainder covering related theory 
and some general education; it was followed "by a third 
year in industry, but this part of the curriculuia was not 
effectively supervised; 

pliyaical facilities} these were of a very high standard, 
comprising 3^ modern buildings housing ten large well- 
equipped workshops, classrooms, stores j laboratories, 
hostels for 240 students, libraries, a langtiago 
laboratory, 22 staff quax-ters, tennis court a, football 
fields and other technical, domestic and sporting 
amenities providing an extremely good seat of loarning* 

63. Despite the excellence of the facilities provided, 
much criticism had been directed at the main trade training 
programme designed to produce skilled entry-workers for 
industry, Trainees had usually enrolled after having received 
some form of trade education from the age of eleven in their 
previous intermediate technical school; with a further two 
years on the course at the KSTS, a total period of ten years 
spent on technical education and trade training elapsed before 
the individual was ready for employments It was perhaps under- 
standable that after this period of preparation, the graduate 
should feel entitled to a position higher than craftsman. A 
visiting French inspector-general of education who looked at 
tho situation in 1966 reported that "the K3TS, the post- 
intermodiate trade schools, and the various training centres 
had no common working basis. The KSTS and post-intermediate 
schoolo tondod to put the students off manual work, instead of 
supplying industry with reliable workers. Most of the students 
tried to cor^tinue their studies, but more often than not failed 
to do so c*c. It seemed very likely that many felt that they 
had lost sooial status, and so pinsd away in mediocre jobs 
instead of framing their living honestly with their hands." As 
mentioned eairlier, tho KSTS was reorganised towards the end of 
the stay of tho ILO mission covered by tl*is rQr)ort, and some 
time 7/ill be needed before it is poj-sible to jud^'e tho degree 
of success in its changed rolo. 



National vocation al training institutions 

64. Apart from the facilities for vocational training 
within the school system described above, th-3re is a group of 
five national vocational training institutions in the Sudan 
catering predominantly for training in industrial skills. 
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Hesponsibility for those centres rests with the Department of 
Labour in the l-ainiatry of Public Service and Aclministrative 
Hoform; they include the following - a fuller description 
being provided in the annexes stated against each* 

- The Upgrading draining Centre, Khartoum, established with 
UN3)P teclinical assistance afforded through the ILO in 
1957-62. (Annex XXIII) 

- The Apprenticeship Vocational Training Centre, Khartoum, 
established with Grorman technical assistance in 1963* 
(iuinex Xj[IV) 

- The Kosti Vocational Training Centre, opened in 1967. 
( Annex. X-:V) 

- The Hay Vocational Training Institute, Wau, established 
in 1969. (Annex XXVI) 

The Wad Medani Vocational Training Centre, established as 
a pilot centre in 1970, as a component of the national 
vocational training scheme (SUj) 21) pro;ject undertaken 
with UHDP assistance provided tlirough the ILO. 
(Annex XXVII) 



Benartmental vocational training institutions 

65. As mentioned in paragraph 27, there were no less 
than 21 other training establishments of various types in the 
public sector, designed to supplj' the wide range of skills 
neederl in the services for which the different national 
authorities are responsible* Of these, the Llechai'xical Transport 
Department's School, the Sudan Railways School, and the Toai 
Farm Machinery ' Training Centre were considered to be most 
significant within the context of the survey, and they are 
accordingly dooeribod in :innexes 33CVIII, XTI:^ and 
respectively. 



IV. CONCLUSIONS AMD RSOOMMENDAOJIONS 



General 

66, Thaiiics to the help and co->operation of the many 
government officials^ and the management of establishments in 
both the public and private sectors, the national survey was 
completed most successfully. The difficulties met in the 
initial stages were overcome as a result of experience gained 
in the pilot survey, which led to conseq.uent changes in 
methodolo^ before embarlcing on the main taslc. A large 
amount of detailed information on industrial skill training 
is now in the hands of the Ministry of Public Information and 
Reform* In addition, the exercise has provided useful survey 
procedure and a body of staff trained to use it» !Dhis should 
prove of great value if any other surveys have to be undertaken 
in the future. 

67* There was a generally good response from the 533 
establishments approached, their size varying upwards from 
five employees, engaged in one or more of 22 designated 
occupations, at five possible levels of skill <- including 
learners* As might be expected, mesuiingful answers to the 
questions posed regarding predicted future requirements of 
workers proved the most difficult to obtain, with no more than 
396 out of the 533 establishmen.ts providing complete informa- 
tion. On the whole, the data gathered was sufficiently 
comprehensive, and all available means of cross«~che eking were 
used to ensure accuracy. 

68, The result of the survey is not an end in itself, 
however; it must be regarded as a contribution to a larger 
plan needed to shape the training programmes and establish 
the facilities required to produce the human resources in 
numbers and* quality, whereby the country's increasingly rapid 
economic progress on the industrial front may be sustained and 
made viable. Although the conclusions to be drawn from the 
survey in this connection are implicit in the description of 
activities and results contained in Part III of this report, it 

is appropriate to refer here on some of the most important of them. 

69, It is noted, for instance, that of the 30.802 workers 
whose occupations were surveyed, no less than 14,700, or nearly 
half, were deemed to require upgrading training. On the other 
hand, only 172 (or 32 per cent; of the establishments had 
provided any form of upgrading training for their workers, 
either in-plant or elsewhere. Where this training was provided, 
the employers much preferred to use in-plant facilities (126 
cases) rather than take advantage cf the country's institutional 



facilities (76 cases). The reason for favouring In-plant 
upgrading training is that most institutional courses have a 
s«t duration of six months, and cost- cons clous employers in 
the private sector are averse to keeping workers on the payroll 
for that time, despite the benefits likely to be gained from 
the betterment of their skills. Even in the public sector, 
where paid absence on courses is more freely permitted, the 
impression was gained that attendance on upgrading courses is 
part of the procedure for promotion - perhaps occurring once 
in a man's career - rather than a step towards securing Improved 
performance of the duties in his grade. 

70. As regards the important question of training new 
workers for entry into emplojnnent, to which there was a very 
full responssj 52 per cent of employers were found to prefer 
in-plant methods against 14 per cent who favoured institutional 
training - although 34 per cent opted for a combination of the 
two. The latter system largely applies to the training of 
apprentices which it is envisaged will be covered by the 
legislation newly drafted In collaboration with the national 
vocational training scheme project currently-, being assisted by 
UNDP and the ILO (see Technical Report No. 1 ). 

71. It transpired from the data collected on learners/ 
trainees that a total of 660 young men was receiving In-plant 
training throughout the Sudan, but a great upsurge in apprentice- 
ship should result from enactment of the new legislation, 
provided that the scheme is properly publicised, and effectively 
implemented at shop-floor level, with adequate training 
facilities and supervision. The survey revealed that there 

was very considerable room for improvement in both of these 
aspects which, of course, apply to journeymen as well as 
apprentices and other learners under training. Apart from 
a few large enterprises, there is little organised in-plant 
training in the private sector, only 9»2 per cent of establish- 
ments having any sort of prepared scheme; the public sector, 
with generally larger establishments, stood at 51.2 per cent 
in this respect* As for supervision of training, it was found 
that 45 per cent of plants in the private sector employed an 
individual charged with this duty, against 32 per cent in the 
public sector. 

72. The reasons why so few establishments opted for 
institutional training of new employees was not specifically 
sought by the survey questionnaire, but enquiries made in 
developing the national vocational training scheme, described 



Sudan National Vocational Training Scheme (SUD 21), 
Teclinlcal Report No, 1, ILO, 1972 (hereinafter referred to as 
the technical .report). 
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in the above-mentioned techrdcal report, had revealed that both 
employers and labour unions were reluctant to consider 
employment of institutional graduates. This was because of the 
stated fear that recruitment of educated and properly trained 
workers might create labour problems, although the survey mission 
also ascribed it - in part at least - to the fact that such 
training given in the past had not always corresponded to the 
real needs of industry, 

73, Having surveyed the industrial vocational training 
needs of the country, the mission turned to an examination of 
the facilities to meet them. As will be seen from section 2 
of Part III of this report, institutional training is dispersed 
through the teclinical educational system, the national 
vocational training (Department of Labour) system, the various 
public departments (railways, motor transport, etc.), and a 
few large private undertakings, There were found to be 
differences in the quality of trainiug provided, and a lack of 
co-ordination of the programmes of the various authorities 
responsible for their planning and execution. 

Re commendations 

74. The following recommendatioiis are offered as a means 
of eliminating or reducing some of the difficulties mentioned 
and of eusuri-r:g that training programmes are adapted to the 
country's requirements. 

Co-ordination of vocational 
t rair :i ng r>ro gramme s 

75 In view of the number of different independent 
authorities responsible for vocatiorial training throughout 
the Sudan, the variations in the quality of the training 
offered, and the high cost of providing the required 
facilities, it is reoommended that a standing co-ordinating 
body be cons'tituiied m th power to scrutinise and decide on 
the form of all institutional vocational training programmes, 
irrespective of the ministry or authority responsible for 
•their implementation. T'le endorsement of programmes in the 
public sector should be a prerequisite to authorisation by 
the treasury of any expenditure on facilities. 

76. It is appropriate that the lead in constituting this 
co-ordination body should be taken by the National Vocational 
Training Council established by the Government as part of the 
UNDP/ILO project mentioned. The body should. include, in the 
first place, representatives of governmental ministries con- 
cerned with the public service, education and youth, and the 
treasury, under the chairmanship of the governmental under 
secretary for planning. 
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Upgrading training 

.77 • ICiie survey disclosed a great and widespread need for 
upgrading the stEills of employed workers, which is only 
partially met by six-month courses at the Upgrading Vocational 
Traiiiing Centre. It is recommended that upgrading training 
facilities be expamded by the introduction,, at this and other 
centres, of more numerous and shorter courses, malcing use of 
the flexible modular system of instruction designed to cater 
precisely for the occupational skill re(|uirements of individual 
workers. Training should be geared to the acauisition of a 
recognised g.ualifi cation dependent on the attainment of the 
minimum skills demanded by a particular trade classification, 
as specified by the National Council. As in-plant training 
develops in the Sudan, it is possible that the facilities of - 
the large establislimenta could also be used for this purpose 
(possibly on a group en'iarprise basis), provided that the 
instruction is adeqiiat'^iXy supervised and the examination ^ 
standards properly maintained. 

78. In considering the different skills in which upgrading 
training is required, the following, occupations deserve 
particular attention: 

- over 780 plumbers and pipe fitters, and 680 electrical 
wiremen required training; in view of the safety and 
healxh hazards involved, it is recommended that early and 
effective measures be taken to provide this, and that a 
time limit be placed on the employment of non-registered 
craftsmen; 

- nearly 650 printing workers in all branches of the trade 
required training, for which no instructional facilities 
exist in the ^'udaii. She leading printers are keen to 
develop a schouie. but in view of the high capital cost of 
equipment needed to establish an institution, it is 

' recommended that the Government explore the possibility 
oT*ai^ciilng a trajning-cum-production unit to a large 
public prxnting laclllty in Khartoum, to be operated 
witliin the national industrial vocational training scheme* 



Training of new ecployee s 

79. The reluctance of the great majority of employers 
and of the labour unions to accept graduates of vocational 
training .irnit.-*. ljutions have to.be overcome if the national 

vocatl'M^l training scheme is to prove euccessful. The 'problem 
jf! to some extent a social one, prevalent in many developing 
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coimtries, and often referred to as the "white-collar" complex. 
The remedy lies in the creation of an affluent "blue-collar" 
society and a respect for the dignity and importance to the 
economy of skilled manual work. This is obviously a long- 
term process, but much can be done to Imsten it by improving 
the quality of the graduates of the institutions, and ensuring 
that they are well trained in the employable practical skills 
needed by industry. It is recommended , therefore, that the 
national scheme should continue to concentrate on the qualita- 
tive aspects of skill training specifically designed to meet 
occupational needs. 

In-plant traini ng and apprenticeship 

80. The national vocational training scheme, through its 
specialist section, is actively developing in-plant training 
programmes in industry; this should continue, in order to 
improve the situation regarding lack of preparation disclosed 
by the survey. The survey also showed that many plants had 
no designated official responsible for the supervision of such 
training, which forms an important complement to institutional 
training under the new apprenticeship legislation. The 
national scheme already provides for training of instructors, 
but to gain the vital interest of managements and assist in 
developing and supervising in-plant training, it is rec ommended 
that short courses for in-plant training officers toe introaucea 
at the Wad Medani pilot centre. 



Instructor braining 

81. Although the survey did not specifically seek 
information under this heading, the expert found that there was 
an over-all shortage of instructors with the requisite craft 
and instructional skills. Capable instructors (including 
in-plant trainers) are imdoubtedly the backbone of any 
industrial training scheme. They should therefore be well 
trained and be afforded adequate career prospects within their 
calling. This point was brought out in the technical report 
on the national scheme, which provides for instructor training 
in the curriculum of the Wad Medani pilot centre, although no 
international expert in this particular field was assigned. 
The competence of instructors is especially relevant to the 
quality of institutional graduates, about intoich criticism has 
been voiced by employers (vide paragraph 79) • 1^ view of the 
importance of the matter, it is recommended that - in line with 
proposals already made in the technical report - high priority 
be accorded to the further development of instructor training 
(if necessary, with the assistance of an expert) and to the 
formation of a national corps of instructors with defined 
career prospects. 
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The hlfiiher teohnical 
secondary schools *" 

82. She higher secondary teohnical schools are considered 
to be failing to achieve their objectives in so far as 
vocational training is concerned, for the reasons stated in 
paragraphs 55 to 57, To bring these schools up to a 
standard y&iere they can effectively assume their role in 
providing this training, i t i s re commende d that the measures 
briefly outlined below be adopted: 

- teachers of industrial subjects to be recruited from 
experienced skilled workers, after undergoing a technical 
teachers* course of at least one year, and provided in such 
numbers as will ensure adeq.uate staffing of courses; 

- conditions of service for teaching staff, especially as 
regards salaries, grades and increments, to be made more 
attractive and to compare favourably with those offered 
by industry; 

- quantity and quality of equipment, tools and facilities 
for laboratory and workshops to be brought up to standards 
appropriate to the number of students and the predetermined 
levels of skill they are expected to attain; 

- regular and thorough inspection of the practical and 
theoretical work of the schools to be introduced, with 
attention to the stsuidard of maintenance of tools, 
equipment, buildings and other physical facilities; 

- residential facilities to be progressively and substantially 
reduced, and replaced by a less costly and less wasteful 
system of boarding allowances or subsidies. 

Several of these measures are in accord with the findings of the 
International Commission on Technical Education in the Sudan, 
published in 1969. On the whole their adoption will add to 
the cost, and some may prove administratively difficult to 
introduce. Nevertheless, it is urgently necessary that some 
action be taken soon if the standards in these schools are to 
be raised sufficiently to permit them to contribute effectively 
to vocational training in the Sudan. 

83. Y/hile the measures advocated above would improve the 
standard of instruction in the higher secondary technical 
schools, and thus the acceptability of graduates by industry, 
they would do little or nothing to mitigate the socially 
divisive attitudes arising from the existence of a parallel 
system of higher secondary academic schools catering for the 
same age groups. This problem has been solved elsewhere by 
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the eetabXisliment of unified multilateral secondary schools 
combining technical and academic disciplines, where students 
of lite ability, but differing interests, are taught common 
core subjects with various specialised options available 
according to individual bent and inclination. The above- 
mentioned commission fully defined the advantages of these 
multilateral schools in their report to the Government referred 
to in paragraph 16. Althou^ the proposed improvement of the 
higher secondary technical schools should not be delayed, it 
is recommended that the possibility also be eacplored of 
establishing a pilot multilateral secondary school in the 
Khartoum area, in order to demonstrate and test the concept. 



Rational vocational training 
institutions 

84. Following an examination of the situation affecting 
the national vocational training institutions, it is recommended? 

- that the Khartoum Upgrading Vocational draining Centre be 
provided with adequate supplies; that, where necessary, 
its instruction be better organised and supervised, and 
that entry tests include a test of a mathematical 
ability; 

- that the Apprenticeship Vocational Training Centre, 
Khartoum, whose standards are commendable in every 
respect, review the length and content of its three- 
year courses, to bring them into line with the two-year 
institutional apprenticeship courses developed under the 
national legislations 

- that the Kosti Vocational Training Centre, in the 
interests of economy and efficiency and in accordance 
with an alternative proposal of a governmental evaluation 
committee in 1971, be closed} training should be 
transferred to the Wad Medani Centre or El Obeid Centre 
(if established - see later recommendation), lodging or 
similar allowances being paid to candidates from the 
Kosti area; 

- the May Vocational Training Institute, Wau, should be 
further equipped and expanded in order to cater for the 
increased demand for skills resulting from the rehabilita- 
tion work in the southern provinces, following cessation 
of strife there; it is believed that bilateral assistance 
may be available in this connection; 

- the Wad Medani Vocational Training Centre should expand 
its instructor training programme in order to nreet 
increasing needs (see paragraph 81) - while hearing in 
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mird the high instructional standards required, and 
should place emphasis on the training of agricultural 
machinery mechanics in response to demancJ arising from 
farm meclianisation (see paragraph 85 regarding Toz± Farm 
Machinery Training Centre )• 



3 )epartmental vocation al 
l?ralnin^ institutipn.s 

85, As regards the departmental vocational training 
institutions, it is recommended : 

- that the Mechanical transport Department School, Khartoum, 
which is participating in a pilot apprenticeship programme 
under the national scheme, should adopt the measures 
already proposed by officials assigned to the scheme, 
concerning the provision of training for private sector 
apprentices, qualifications of instructors, aciequacy 

of tools and equipment, in-plant programmes, and supply 
of repairable vehicles; 

- that the Sudan Railways School. Geheit should he trans- 
ferred to the railway town of Athara, apprentice train- 
ing remodelled in line with the national scheme legisla- 
tion, and the facilities expanded to cope with the demand 
for training; furthermore, in connection with railways 
training as a whole, a competent full-time hi^ily graded 
director he appointed to establish a well-organised central 
training department responsible for this activity through- 
out the system; these points should be regarded as 
supplementary to, and endorsing those made by a later 
specialist mission on railways training; 

- that - in order to avoid duplication of effort and wastage 
of scarce resources - the Tozi Farm Machinery Training 
Centre, which is equipped to cater for driving, operation 
and mainteiiance of farm macliiney, should take up the 
question of the proposed training of mechanics with the 
Fad Medani Centre, as the latter is equipped to train 
craftsmen at this level and in fact is likely to embark 

on a programme for agricultural machinery mechanics. 



Expansion of yoo ati^nal 
trai ning"?aci li t i ( S s 

86. Both the upgrading and apprenticeship vocational 
training centres in Khartoum are well situated to handle the 
increased training demands that will quickly follow implementa- 
tion of the planned apprenticeship and vocational training 
legislation. In order to further provide for training in this 
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industrial area, without Involving excessively heavy capital 
exponditure, it i s re cpmn^ende d that if necessary, the Senior 
Trades School a^id the keciiaiii'cal Transport Dtipartment* s School 
in the sanie area be utilised, vdth a third possible site in 
OiTidurman at the secondary te clinical school, 

87. To serve the provincial areas elsewhere, it is 
recommended that vocational training centres be estaolished at 
the following locations, in the order of priority indicated: 

- Juba, Equatoria provinca: the new centre should be 
separate fron an^*- centre for vocational preparation which 
may be established by the Mi^xistry of Youth, but training 
should be co-ordinated? 

- El Obeid, Kordofan province? a centre situated in tlie 
provincial capital would be well placed to serve a large 
and developing area to the south west of Klmrtouaj it is 
on the raiiv/ay and airline route, and the most pressing 
trair.ing needs will be ir^ automotive and building trades; 

- Atbara, IJortliern province: the railv/ays vocational train- 
ing facilities transferred frou Gebeit, graduates of 
v/liich should be free to accept employment in either the 
public or private sector, 

88, Looking further ahead, it is considered that to meet 
growing provincial demand for vocatioral training it nay be 
necessary to establisli a centre in Kassala province. Bearing 
in T^ind the proposed developiaent of mechanised agriculture in 
that area, it is recommended that the centre be located in 
Gedaref, This would complete a nation-wide group of institu- 
tional facilitiss ^vJTiich - if developed in accordsuace with the 
foregoing recommendations - should make a most substantial 
contribution to the progress of the iiational 'rocational 
traiiiir.g scheme. 



Vocational , i^ui dance and 
employment oppor tuiiiti^s 

89, In undertaking the survey described in this report, 
it was observed that there was a complete absence of vocational 
guidance which is so necessary if the country is to obtain 
maximum benefit from its educated and trei/ed young people. 
In adc'ition to his main task, the expert was able to proffer 
advice and give some staff training in the essential features 
of the vocational guidai-ce rcouired. To ensure the development 
of a properly organise'^ service in this field, it is recommended 
that, if it has not already done so, the Government should 
estaolish a vocational guidance section in the appropriate 



ministry, witli esrpert aesi stance in keeping witii the job 
description prsparei by th.e expert. Publicity should also 
ba giveii attention, particularly in regard to the attitudes of 
bot'i e-nplojrers ana workers to the digiiity of manual labour sqid 
the valao of craft slcills. On the larger issue of creation of 
employ uioat opportunities, and on the basis of two memoranda-"- 
proparod for the Groverni:.ent by tlio expert, a request was 
submitted to. the ILO in No'«rember 1971 for the services, of a 
coiipreheusive employment strategy mission, within the frame- 
work of the ILO TiTorld ISmployrnent Programme. 



ginaiioe 

90. Consideration of the recommendations made in this 
report gives rise to the question of the cost of their adoption 
a;:d indeed of the v/hole national vocational training scheme as 
affected by the new legislation, which will greatly increase 
training activities throughout the Sudan. This, in turn, 
raises the basic ques-fcion of viiether an employer shoiild con- 
tribute towards the cost of vocational training provided for 
his workers by governuentul institutions, or whether - like 
education - ti-j cost should be covered (v/ith some exceptions) 
from the public purse. If the Crovernment decides that the 
cost, or part of it, should fall on the employer, it is 
rcoo'jneiv. '^od that a sti-dy ^e XubC^. of the various industrial 
■^ral.iing levy systG„i3 in operation today in a liUiiiber of 
countries. 



Quotations fror. published vTorld Bmployraent Programme 
and otber pf^pers on employment in the Sudan end otncr developing 
countries, T.R, Baxton, A] > il I97I and June 1971. 
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ANNEX II 
(Reference paras. 13 and 18) 



SCHEMATIC OTJTIilNE OF EDTJCAIIONAI PACILKTIES' 



Grracle 



18 
17 
16 



15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Age 



24 
23 
22 



21 
20 

19 
18 

17 
16 

15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 
8 
7 



University 
of 

Khartoum 



Higher 
secondary 
academic 
schools 



General 

secondary 

schools 



Elementary 
or 

primary 
schools 



Institutions 



6 
5 
4 



3 
2 
1 



3 
2 
1 



Higher 

technical 

institutes 



Higher 
secondary 
technical 
schools 



3 
2 
1 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



2 
1 



4 
3 
2 
1 



Khartoiun 
Polytechnic 
2~ and 4-year 
courses 



3rd yr Apprtce^ 



Vocational 

training 

centres 



2 
1 
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^ Including vocational training centres catering for appr entices . 
2 

May "be in«-plant or institutional • 
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XSMX. Ill 
(Reference para* 27} 



VOCATIONAL TRAINIM ESgABLTSHMEUgS 



A, Public Sector (ST>eoiallsed) 

1. Customs Training Institute 

2. Dental Assistants* School 

3. Firemen's Training Centime 

4. Fisheries and Hunting Training School 

5. Forest Rangers' College 

6. Higher Teacher Training Institute 

7. Mechanical Transport School 
8* Medical Assistants* School 
9« Midwifery School 

10. Police Officers' College 

11. Prison Officers' College 

12. Prisoners' Training School 
15. Public Health College 

14. Senior Nursing College 

15. Agricultural Institute 

16. Sudan Airways Training Centre ^ 

17. Sudan Railways Technical School 

18. Telecommunications Training Centre 

19. Telecommunications Training Centre (Telephones) 

20. Water Well Drilling Training Centre 

21. Farm Machinery Training Centre 



B. Public Sector (National Scheme) 

1. Upgrading Vocational Training Centre 

2. Apprenticeship Vocational Training Centre 

3. May Vocational Training Institute 

4« Wad Medani Vocational Training Centre (Pilot) 
5. Kosti Vocational Training Centre 



C. Private Secto r 

1. Data (Footwear) Training College 

2. Fatahalla's Tailoring and Embroidery Institute 

3. Gamhoria Typing Institute 

4. Mahdia Modern Tailoring and Embroidery Institute 

5. Port Sudan Oil Refinery (Instrument Technician) 

6. Sham's Typing Institute 

7. Sudan Textiles Iitd.» Training Centre 
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AEmEX 7 
(Reference para. 52) 



TIIE DESyiOCRiiTIC E2HJBLIC Ci? THIS SUDAH 
MIKISTEY C3j' J^XOm 



SURVEY OF IIOTSIIg4L yO(^^^ TR; JTOa ..MBsps 



Sear Sir, 

The increasing importance of skilled manpovfer to our country's 
economic development programme makes it essential to have up-to-date 
information about the nation- s present and futr.re resources cf 
these people- '2lie Wiinistry of Laliour is planni.ng to conduct a 
skills survey to obtain employment information from employers in 
•Che public and private secfcorso The data collected will be of 
considerable value to the Goverrment in framing its educational 
and vocational training policies. 

Your participction in this survey is extremely important to 
its success, since yc-.ir organisation is an eesontial part of the 
planned survey. A repreeeJitative of the Ministry of labour v?ill 
call on you some-jime -iuring the nejct few vjeeks to request infortToa- 
tion from you regarding the number and types of workers you employ. 
It is hoped that you will e::tend your C(;-operation in this work of 
national importance. 

All replies will be kept strictly confidential. They vail 
not "be published in any way which would permit identification of 
any organisation; data will be released only in th« form of 
statistical summaries. 

V/e shall "be very grateful for your co-operation. 

Sincerely yours, 

( signed ) 

Min i8ter_o f La bour. 
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AHiaEX, V I 
(Eoforeaoe par?.» 33) 



Tins Di;i:oc2iATic hspudiic of ike sudm 



ELMSm OP lABOim 
liAUPOTTSa AirD THAIlJIlTfl DBPARBSBira! 



SUHVEY OP ir--)USlL^.'IAIi VOQAglONAIi JTHAIKIT^.vl lUi^S 

I. Codes Us9d in Questiomiaira 47 

II. definitions of Soilo iBorao Uaed in the Survey ••••• 40 

III. Classification of the 2v;Giity-3?7:o Occupations 

Surveyed • 50 

17. Instructions Jbr completi:;^ the Questionnaire 54 

V. Extracts from Unified Labo-^r Oodc 1970, Heferonce 

Vocational T-^ainin^ a.id Appranticoship 57 
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!• Ocdea Used In the Questionnaire. 



Trades and ocoapatlons 

lOl, Blaoksnlth; Hammersmith 
102* J)iesel Sngine Mechanio 

(non-vehicle ) 
103. Earth-Moving Machinery 

(including tractor) Mechanic 
104- . Fitter and Machinery 

Mechanic (Gensral) 

105. Machine Tool Operator-Setter 

106. Moulder aiid Core haker 

107. Plumber and Pipe Fitter 

108. Ref rise ration and Air- 
Oonditionins Installer/ 
Mechanic 

109. Sheet-Metal Worker 

110. Welder and Plame Cutter 

111. Motor Vehicle Mechanic, 
' Petrol or Diesel 

112. Vehicle Electrician 

113. Electric Lineman and Cable 
Jointer 

114. Electrician Wireman 

115. Hadio and Television 
Repairman 

116. Bricklayer (Construction) 

117. Painter (Buildings) 

118. Plasterer 

119. Cabinet Maker (]?urniture 
Carpenter) 

120. Carpenter (General) 

121. Wooden Furniture Finisher 

122. Printer (General) 

Provinces 

201. Khartoum 

202. Blue Kile 

203. Kordofan 

204 . Barf ur 

205. Kassala 

206. Northern 

207. Upper Nile 

208. Bquatoria 

209. Bahr El Ghazal 

Answers (v;here "yes" or "no") 



Town s 

301. Khartoum 

302. Khartoum ITorth 

303. Omdurman 

304. Wad Medani 

305. Atbara 

306. El Obeid 

307. Port Sudan 

308. Kassala 
509. Wau 

310. Juba 

311. Malakal 

312. El Fashler 

313. New Haifa 

314. Kosti 

315. Nyala 

Indu^strial group 

401. Metal Trades 

402. Electric and Electronic 

403. Building Construction 

404. Printing 

405. Others 

Size of esta bl ishment 

CNo. of full-time paid 
workers) 

501. 5-9 

502. 10-29 
50p. ^0-49 

504. 50-99 

505. 100-499 

506. 500 and over 

Sector 

601. Public 

602. Private 



Yes 



1. 
2. 



But Code Nos. 
questionnaire, 



212-5, 316-21 and 422 are used in 
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II, Jef Ini^lo-n o_f T e rm s, U.sed ..in the S u r,v,ey 



!• gechniolaa 

A person who occupies a position between that of the » 
qualified scientist, engineer or technologist on the one hand, 
and the skilled worlcer or craftsman on the other. His education 
and training are liirely to have taken him at least up to the end 
of secondary education, in a general or technical course,* he raay 
have had post-secoadary level training and hold a corresponding 
decree or diploma. 

His functions may include some of the following: detailed 
design and development or the manufacture, erection or commis- 
sioning of equipment and structures^ drawing, inspecting and 
testing equipment,* use of complex measuring instruments; trouble 
diagnosis and process control,* customer service 5 work study, 
costing and estimating j assistance to qualified scientists- 
(collection and evaluation of experimental observations, prepara- 
tion of biological cultures or similar preparation in other 
fields, testing of product samples, chemical analysis, etc.). 



2. Pore man j ar. Su23Arvis .o_r 

One who provides supervision, control and/or guidance to 
skilled craftsmen, semi-skilled craftsmen and operatives who may 
compose a working unit in the factory. He is usually a fully 
skilled craftsman or technician. He performs certain adminis- 
trative tasks vjhich are necessary to the operation and control of 
a particular unit or section. His functions often include- 
planning the work and giving instruction on the job. 



3- S killed Worker 

A person who has acquired the full qualifications, required 
for the performance of a recognised trade or other occupation. 
He will know how to do a variety of operations, how to set up the 
machinery or prepare the material for the work, and also how to 
make the repairs or ad;justments necessary to maintain the 
machinery or the flow of -work. 

Skilled workers can occupy jobs which normally dt^mand a 
training level equivalent to the completion of apprenticeshiip, 
or at least one or two years (600 to 1,200 instruction hours) of 
vocational training, or the equivalent in adult education, or 
actual work experience. 
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4 • Semi'-S!cilled Jl^oril wr 

A person who has been t^^ained to po-^f'^rn a limited number of 
skilled functions or operations, but who has not the all round 
technical skills and knowledge required for a recognised trade or 
•jther occupation. 

Semi-skilled workers can occupy jobs which require only a 
short training period, gpr.;;rally :> to 6 months (150 to 500 
instruction hours), or the equivalent in work experience* Semi- 
skilled workers may perforu skilled operations on a repetitive 
basis, but will l£.ok the over-all knowledge of tha skilled worker 
necessary either to set up the machinery or to make the necessary 
repairs for maintenance. 



5« Ap^pre.ntio e. 

An entry worker who holds an apprenticeship contract 
registered with the Miaistry of labour, he is usually between 
the ages of 15 and 20 yecrs, and receives full-time training in 
trade skills and knowledge, substantially carried out within an 
undortaking or in a voci'.tional training centre combined with 
on-the-job training, totalling approximately 7 years. 

The Cudan Unified Labour Code 1970 states that the defini- 
tion includes whoever bo^* executed s. contract with an employer 
for the purpose of leari*ing a trade or occupation is an 
apprentice (Chapter II, Section I, Clause 14- i.). 



6« Up^r r,din^^ 

Training for supplementary skills and knowledge in order to 
increase the versatility and occupr.tional mobility of a worker 
or to improve his standard of perf ox-manoe. It may, but will not 
necessarily, lead to isroinotion. 

Thi?? training often takes the forui of intense short courses 
(of 100-200 hours; of either part or full-time attendance, and 
they usually give specialised, advanced or updating training in 
practical skills or knowledge. 
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III . Cjjt^s sif io at ioji^ ,qJ; the^ T wenty-Two 



101. 8-51.10/20. Bl acX sml t h^. jfemme rstni t Ii 

Por;2es and repairs articles of iron and steel, such as 
hand tools, hooves, chains, agricultural implements and metal 
structural parts, usin^j hand or po\7er hammers* selects metal 
and heats it in a small furnaces places metal on anvil and 
shapes it hy hammering, cutting and punching j hammwrsmith 
shapes heated metal into forgings on power hammer equipped with 
open dies. 

1 02 . 8-49.20. 3Die S3, l ^Ejiglm Me_Qhr^xio_ XN pn-Vehiole j. 

Specialises in adjusting, repairing and servicing diesel 
engines which drive generators, pumps and other stationary 
equipment, railway locomotives, construction machinery and other 
mobile equipment, except motor vehicles. 

103. 8-4L9.60. Barth-Kovig^ EcLuiDm ent and M a chinery Mechanic 

Specialises in servicing, adjusting and repairing earth- 
moving and construction machinery such as mechanical shovels, 
bulldozers, excavators and levellers. 

104. 8-41.05. Jitter and 3-49.10. Mac hi ne ry Me chanic ( Ge ne ral) 

Makes completely parts and subassemblies of machinery and 
related equipment, according to specifications or by reproducing 
original components, using machine tools, and fits, assembles 
and repairs machine parts. The machinery moche.nic services and 
repairs various types of machinery, engines and equipment j 
examines faulty machinery, dismantles to remove damaged or worn 
parts J repairs parts and tests reassembled equipment. Kotet 
interviewers can also record against Code 104 the following two 
occupations and make a note of this at foot of page. 

8-4 9.55. Agricu ltural Machiner y. Ilechanio 

Services and repairs agricultux'al machinery, specialises 
in servicing, adjusting and repairing agricultural machines such 
as cultivating, planting, reaping, threshing and baling machines. 

8-4 9.70. Plant Maintenance Mecha n ic (Millwright) 

Performs tasks similar to those of machinery mechanic 
(general) but specialises in repairing and maintaining installed 
machinery, plumbing and mechanical structures of an industrial 
or other establishment. 
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International Standard Classification of Occupations 
(ISCO), IIiO 1968 is basis. 
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105. 8-34. 10, Machine Tool Operator. Setter 

Operates various types of automatic or semi -automatic 
power driven metal-cutting, boring and grinding machines which 
have been set up for repetitive work, e.g. lathes, milling, 
planing, drilling and metal sawing machines. 

106. 7-25. 20/30-90, Metal Moulder and Ooremaker 

MaTces sand moulds and cores for metal castings, making sand 
moulds by hand on a bench for small metal castings, or on a 
foundry floor for large metal castings. 

107. 8-71.05/10. Plumber and Pijge Pitter 

Assembles, installs and maintains pipes, fittings and 
fixtures of drainage, heating, water supply and sanitary systems^ 
The pipefitter specialises in assembling, installing and 
maintaining high-pressure and low-pressure systems nnd metal 
pipes, or combined metal and non-metal pipes, for conducting air, 
gas, steam, oil, water and other fluids. Hepairs leaks and 
joints. 

108. 8-41.80. Refr igeration and Air-Oonditioning Installer/ 

Mlechanic 

Installs and repairs industrial, oomEercial and domestic 
refrigeration and cooling systems* 

109« 8-73.10. Sheet Metal Worker (General) 

Makes, installs and repairs a variety of sheet metal 
articles by hand and machine. May use sheet steel, copper, tin, 
zinc, etc. Makes and repairs household articles in tin-plate | 
repairs tanks, boilers and vats. Shapes metal by bending, 
rivetting, brazing and soldering. 

110. 8-72. Welder and Flame Putter 

Workers in this group join and cut metal parts, using 
flame, electric arc and other sources of heat to melt and cut, 
or to melt and fuse metal. Their functions include: welding 
metal parts i using blow torch to make and repair lead linings, 
pipes, floors and other lead fixtures: brazing metal parts 
together,' cutting metal by means of gas flame and electric arc. 

111. 8-43.20/30. Motor, Vehicle Mechanic f Petrol or Diesel) 

Repairs, services and overhauls automobiles and similar 
motor vehicles, examining, dismantling, replacing defective parts; 
adjusts motors, brakes, steering and other parts of motor 
vehicles j may do body repairs and spray painting. The diesel 
vehicle mechanic specialises in repairing, servicing and over- 
hauling diesel automobile engines. 



112. .8-55.40. Ve hiole Ele otriolan 



Installs and repairs electrical wiring and other electrical 
equipment in vehicles, such as trains, ti-ams and motor vehicles i 
repairs and adjusts generators, starter motors and ignition 
systems of motor vehicles. 

115. 8-57. El ectric. Lin etaan a.nd, O ab.le . Jointejr 

Workvirs in this group construct, install and repair 
electrical linos and join cables. Their functions may include 
installing and repairing overhead electric power and electric 
traction lines; telephone and telegraph lines (including under- 
ground linos )j making joints in surface and underground cables 5 
maintaining electric power lines. 

114. 8-55.10. Electjrical W ire.man 

Installs, maintains and repairs electrical wiring and 
related equipment in buildings and other structures* Positions 
and fixes fuse boxes, switches and light and power points, 
connects wiring to sources of electricity supply? tests for 
defects i repairs electric wiring in buildings. 

115. 8-54.20. Radio and T elevision Repairman 

Repaira radio and television receivers in workshop or place 
of use. Uses special testing equipment to discover faults 5 
repairs or replaces faulty parts j renews wiringi tests and 
adjusts receivers. 

116. 9-51.20. Brio klaye r .CCojis true t Aonl 

Lays bricks, hollow tiles and similar building blocks 
(except stone) to construct walls, partitions, arches, interior 
fireplaces and chimneys and other structures. May fix brick 
veneer to face a masonry structure, for ornamental brickwork 
designs, and alter and repair existing brickwork. 

117. 9->1.20. Painter X^Alld ingsJ 

Applies coats of paint, varnish, shellac and similar 
materials, to exterior and interior surfaces, trimmings and 
fixtures of buildings to protect and decorate them. May paint 
fixtures, fittings, fences, etci may hang wallpaper. 

118. 9-55.10. TLas:teTeT .CQe.n.eralJ_ 

Applies one or more coats of plaster to walls and ceilings 
of buildings to produce a finished surface. Supplies first, 
second and finishing coats - also plasters outside surfaces of 
buildings ^ may specialise as ornamental, stucco or fibrous 
plasterer. 



119. 8-11.20. Cablget Maker (gurnltttre Carpenter) 



Makes completely and repairs wooden articles such as 
cabinets and furniture using woodworking machines and tools 5 
repairs and refashions high grade articles of furniture. May 
make sketches or drawings of work to be done* 

120. 9-54.10. Car pe nt e r . Cge_ne r a x ■ 

Cuts out, assembles, erects and repairs structural and 
other woodwork at work bench and on construction site. Selects 
wood to be usei, cuts and shapes wood by hand or machine tools, 
by sawing, planing, sanding j assembles wooden parts, using glue 
screws, nailjj erects and repairs rafters, wooden floors, parti 
tions, windovs, door f rones. Construction carpenter performs 
similar tasks, but specialises in on-site carpentry and may make 
wooden shuttering for concrete work. 

121. 9-21.10. Pri nt e.r^ Ge ne ral ) 

Workers in this group compose, type, cast printing plates, 
and operate printing presses 5 includes compositor lino-type 
operator, etc. UTote that 8-49.40 Printing Machinery Mechanic 
can be recorded under Code 104 above. 
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IV. .In_sAructloris for comT3leting the Queatiomiaire 



A. General 

1. .The questionnaire is to be completed in English. 

2. Supervisory staff should make certain that the identifi- 
cation information asked for on front cover is filled in before 
the schedules leave the office (with possible exception of VII 
and IX), Pill in P.O. box and telephone number for each Ministry 
of labour regional office. 

3. It filiould again be emphasised that all information 
supplied Villi be treated as confide ntiaJL and used for statistical 
or research purposes only. 

4. Always use only OKE figure for each column or square, 
e.g. if minimum ago (Q.8) is 15 years, record it« 115 

5. When using CODE boxes, always fill in code numbers MQSJ 
carefully and clearly and put an X in any unused space. 

6. After filling in as much of the questionnaire as can be 
accurately completed, it may be necessary to leave the schedule 
with the person supplying the information until he can produce 
reliable figures for the remainder of the questions. Always 
agree upon an early date for completion and collection. 

?♦ Where establishments have branches, information for the 
brancuwa will be collected at the bxianchejt * 

8. Please do not overstate the description of an occupation. 
For example, do not describe a motor vehicle mechanic as an 
engineer. 

9. Ask all questions of alJL respondents. 

10. Do not change the wording of any question, but always ask 
them exactly as printed. Take for example the question Q.2 - 
"Present staff requiring upgrading training". Now consider the 
following variations of this wording: 

- "What is the number of your present staff requiring training?" 
(The all-important word "upgrading"' omitted). 

- "You don*t have any staff requiring upgrading training, do 
you?" (Question completely changed and inviting a negative 
answer). 
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11, Note under the heading of Trades and Occupations 
pertaining to section 5 - Other Trndes, in both Q.l and 
write down the name of trades or occupations, but do NOT give t 
code number* Impossible, secure a brief description of such 
trades and related training problems, method of training, 

supply position and turnover. 



5- Instructions r.nd, -Quld^Jipe. 

Q.l Study cr.rcxfully the various definitions of slrill levels 

given in this laaaual. la the Trainees or learners column 
include apprentices and all other learners receiving basic 
trainiiig,' they uiust be on thy payroll, even if they receive 
only a fractioii of the v?ages earned by a fully trained 
worlror. lii the Annu^ajl Tui;n^^^^ column, give TOTAI average 
loss or withdrawal o'f Via^f Yrom columns A, C, B and E. 

Q,2 In most industries, no matter hov? smfill or how large, there 
is definite need for the upgrading of the sl:ills of a large 
percentage of those engaged, if an improvemon.t .in the 
standard of pi-oductioi., both in quantity and in quality, is 
to be achieved. Only rarely should management be satisfied 
that no improvoment is possible, perfection being difficult 
to accomplish. Only rarely, therefore, should Q.2 produce 
a nil retux-n. It is of primary importance that the 
collated ansv?ers supplied to this question reflect the true 
needs of the country for raising of the over-all standards 
in the skilled trad^JS. 

This is another important question for which enumoratprs 
are expected to secure some positive rosponsq. There may 
bo very few 2^^^^^y§:^'^£sSJ-^^f ^^"^ some estimate of expected 
or foreseeable ICuJur e*' vc ^o airciea or requirements should be 
supplied for cp'proiTrmate'ly the next few (say two to five) 
years. It should be explained to respondents that what is 
wanted here is a reasonable, if somewhat subjective estimate 
of their possible future needs that v.'ill result not only 
from the no'^mal turnover or loss of staff but also will 
result from their industrial development, if all pp ndit.ions, 
prove t o be favpiirn.bl,e in the foreseeable future, i.e. if 
inana.genient could* bo* helped to cecure the necessary finance, 
land, raw materials and staff necessary for planned expan- 
sion over the ne-ct fivc? years or so. (Note the influence 
of the Fivo-Year Plan for Economic and Social Development). 

Q.4 7ays by which employees nay be upgrr^ded are by the firm: 

;. . (l) introducing its own training coursesj 

(2) developing courses with other agencies - which?5 



(5) developing courses with the lTatioiir.1 Vocational Train- 
ing Scheaej 

(4) supplying correspondence courses; 

(5) sending employees for training to other countries 5 

(6) other ways (name them), 

H.B. If ansv;er is NO (2) in upper box, place X in all 
six lower boxes, 

Q.5 Possible incentives for employees to take upgrading courses 
r.re : 

(1) incx-eased wages for course graduates? 

(2) upgx'adod trciined staff given positions of greater 
responsibility i 

(3) employer releasing trainees part-time for course 
participation J 

(4) other ways (name them). 

IT.B, If answe . is NO (2) in upper box, place X in all 
four lower boxes* 

Q.6 The forecasts under headings A and B a3?e, wanted in case 

government help can be given. Give forecasts of what could 
be done if the (Jovernmont were to make land avjailable or 
provide other necessary assistance for desired expansion. 
Ans\'?ors based upon present staff turnover rate and. any 
expected development during next five years should be possible. 

Q.7 Under heading A, other sources for recruiting new personnel 
could be: 

- from secondary technical schools i* 

- from employment exchanges j 

- from elementary school leavers. 

Under headings B and 0, interviewers should make sure that 
respondents ere awai-e of the relevant regulations regarding 
vocational training embodied in the Ministry of labour »s 
Unified labour Code 1970. 

Q.8 Although learners pr trainees may not be in receipt of full 
wages, they must ba receiving some wage and are therefore 
officially on the payroll of the establishment. 

Q,9 Against 9a. The person r espons ible for supe r vision of 
training may be a staff member oFlie may be fHe owner or 
manager of the firm, especially if tha firm is a small onef 
if so, the answer to this section would be ^S. 

Against 9b. If there is a syllabus or scheme of training, 
please ask if it would be possible to have a copy. 

rr,?r Against 9o. Comments on any topic relevant to training 

needs will be welcome, and could be continued on an extra 
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V. Ext racts f rom U nified Labour Code 1970^ 



TO PIffiP:k pS FOR_i>- VOCATION 
i^ p p r ent i 0 e ship 

Apprenticeship contracts. V/hoever has executed a 
contract with an employer for the purpose of learn- 
ing a trade or occupation is an apprentice. 

Clause 15 Sets out requirements of apprenticeship contract. 



CHAI^ER II 
Section I 
Clause 14 (i) 



Section II 
Clause 20 



Clause 2l(i) 



Definition: vocational training means methods and 
theoretical and practical programmes prepared with 
a view to enable workmen to develop their skills 
and knowledge in order to increase the standard of 
their productivity or to prepare them for specific 
occupations or to enable them to be more mobile, 
from one occupation to another. This training 
shall be organised in the establishments or in jpeeial 
centres set up for the purpose. 

The Minister of labour in consultation with the 
Manpower and Training Council shall prescribe 
conditions and arrangements to be followed in 
vocational training concerning the people's 
(trainees) pre-employment or in-eervice training 
and the arrangements for the training of instructors. 

The Minister of Labour in consultation with the 
Manpower and Training Council shall prescribe for 
every trade the minimum and maximum period of 
training, stages, qualifications, experience 
required for each type, methods, theoretical and 
practical programmes, etc. 

Clause 2_l(iii) The Minister of Labour in agreement with the Minister 

concerned shall prescribe the different responsi- 
bilities for the establishments undertakirT the 
training, and methods for calculating data and 
statistics necessary regarding training. 



Clause 21 (ii) 



Not in force as of February 1971, but reflects government 
thinking on vocational training. 
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Clarige 22(1) Vocational training centres should "be established 

in all the public sector's establishments specified 
by the Minister of Labour in consultation with the 
Manpower and Training Council and in agreement with 
the Minister concerned for the purpose of increasing 
the standard of productivity of workmen and to 
enable the establishments to meet their requirements 
of skilled manpower. 

Clause .2_2i_iiJ, Tho head or the director of the said establishment 

shall be responsible for the administration and 
development of the training programmes, and for the 
making of rules in such a way as to ensure proper 
incentives for training. 

Clause 23(i) The establishments in the private sector specified 

by the Ministry of Labour in consultation with the 
Manpower and Training Council shall provide its 
workmen with training materials and programmes 
referred to in clause 21 of this Code, in order to 
increase the respective vocational, managerial and 
supervising standards. The said establishments 
shall furnish information to the administrative 
authority concerned periodically, about the said 
programmes and all action taken for satisfying the 
needs for the trained skilled manpower. 

Clau,se ,2^(li) If the establishment does not fulfil its obligations 

specified in subclause (i) above, the Minister of 
Labour shall nominate the centre or agencies for 
giving training to the employees of the establish- 
ment and the establishment is obliged to pay the 
training expenses. 



C lause 24 (i) 
Claus e 24 (ii) 



Continuation of payment of wages to the trainees 
during training. 

The establislmient should establish a department to 
supervise the training affairs, and the trainees 
shall be subject to control and supervision of the 
said training department or section. 

The trained worker who has been trained by the 
establishment is obliged to continue to work for 
the period specified by the Minister of Labour, 

Clau se 25 (ii) If the trained worker does not fulfil the obliga- 
" tions mentioned above, the establishment concerned 

has a right to get reimbursed the appropriate cost 
of training from the trainees concerned. 



Clause 25(i) 
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5. - .v^v^^*'" 



Mmi VII 

(Reference para. 40) 



CCDIPIED ClASSIPIOkTICN 




THIS SUIiVET COVEnED EST;3LISHimDS 

e;.ving pi'^te or mchs et^ipioyees, 
IN POUR ii;ii4 a:i^'J)E groups op m:^^ ajR*U)BS 

(IKCLUDI17G AUTOnOTIYE) , 
BLECTXac iJD) E1ECIDP.0NIC, 
BUILDING CCIISTRUCTIOH ;J^D PRIKTIKG 



Hote l Coding key is given in Part I of the Manual for Inter- 
viewers in -Innex 5« 
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I • Summary, of Establishiiients b^r Provl ncea and Olp.wns 



A. By Provlnoes 

201 Khartoum 

202 Blue Nile 

203 Kordofan 

204 Darfur 

205 Kassala 

206 Northern 

207 Upper Nile 

208 Equatoria 

209 Bahr El Ghazal 



Establishment s in 
tire '^ ol^lQ ^eptOT 



48 
47 
6 
5 

22 
12 
6 

9 
10 



EstfiLbJLi.s^me^^^^ m a-^i 

tlie .Private Sector ^wQ^aA 



165 



159 
66 
16 

13 
88 
3 
8 

7 
8 
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207 
113 
22 
18 
110 
15 
14 
16 
18 



B. By Towns 

301 Khartoum 

302 Khartoum North 

303 Omdurman 
504 Vad liedani 

305 -i-tbara 

306 El Cbeid 

307 Port Sudan 

308 Kassala 

309 Wau 

310 Juba 

311 Malalcal 

312 El Fashier 

313 New Haifa 

314 Kosti 

315 Nyala 

316 El Hasaheisa 

317 Sennar 

TOT^S 



53 
9 
6 

16 

12 
6 

14 
4 

10 

9 
6 

4 
4 
12 
1 

9 
IC 

165 



91 
53 
35 
20 

16 

72 
6 
8 
7 
8 

3 
10 

24 
10 

17 

5 

368 



124 
42 
41 
36 

15 
22 
86 
10 
18 
16 
14 
7 
14 
36 
11 
26 
15 



ERIC 
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II, Table .gf Establlahmen ts^ Cla si^if ied^Aocordl} 
Prov inoe, T own, Sec1bor% and Xbi ^ ' ^' 



Oode, J \fumber "Cs olcO'. Trad e Group . 



Lassif ied Ao cordlni ^ to 
ay CfoAeJ jS'stsSrilglimenl? 
"^r oup . and 'Si ze 



SOU 



SIZE 



PUBLIC 



0002 
0004 
0009 
0027 
0029 
0030 

0034 
0046 
0048 
0054 
0057 
0060 
0062 
0063 
0064 
0065 
0075 
0077 
0079 
0084 
0085 
0086 
0088 

0094 
0101 

0104 
0105 
0106 
0120 
0121 
0122 

0123 
0124 

P RIVATE 

0001 
0003 
0005 
0006 

0007 
0008 

0010 



SQIJ 

KHARTOUM 



TRADE 



SIZE 



401 


505 


0011 


401 


501 


401 


506 


0012 


401 


501 


401 


505 


0013 


401 


501 


401 


504 


0014 


401 


501 


401 


504 


0015 


401 


502 


¥'•1 


5C4 


0016 


401 


501 


401 


506 
504 


0017 


401 


502 


4C1 


0018 


401 


501 


401 


504 


0019 


401 


501 


401 


505 


0020 


401 


502 


401 


504 


0021 


401 


501 


401 


506 


0022 


401 


501 


401 


504 


0C23 


401 


502 


401 


504 


0024 


401 


501 


401 


503 


0025 


401 


501 


401 


502 


0026 


401 


501 


402 


506 


0028 


401 


501 


402 


502 


0031 


401 


502 


402 


504 


0032 


401 


502 


403 


506 


0033 


401 


501 


403 


505 


00*55 






403 


505 


0036 


401 


501 


403 


506 


0037 


401 


501 


405 


505 


0038 


401 


502 


403 


505 


0039 


401 


501 


A04 


505 


0040 


401 


502 


'i04 


5C4 


0041 


401 


501 


<-04 


5C3 


0042 


401 


502 


404 


504 


0043 


404 


502 


402 


506 


0044 


401 


503 


401 


506 


0045 


404 


505 


401 


506 


0047 


401 


502 


401 


506 


0049 


401 


501 






0050 


401 


501 






0051 


401 


502 


401 


501 


0052 


401 


504 


0053 


401 


502 


404 


501 


0055 


401 


501 


404 


502 


0056 
0C58 


403 


5C1 


401 


504 


4C1 


501 


401 


501 


0059 


401 


502 


401 


502 


0061 


401 


504 


401 


501 


0066 


401 


502 



ERIC 



62 - 



ECN 




SIZE 


PRIVATE 






C067 


401 


502 


0068 


401 


501 


0069 


401 


502 


0070 


402 


502 


0071 


401 


502 


0072 


401 


502 


0073 


401 


501 


0074 


402 


501 


0076 


401 


502 


0078 


403 


501 


0080 


404 


501 








0082 


402 


501 


0085 


402 




0087 


403 


501 


0089 


403 




0090 


403 


501 


0091 


401 


502 


0092 


403 


502 


0093 


403 


501 


0095 


402 


501 


KHAETOUM PROVINCE 




PDBIIC 






0201 


40-^ 


506 


0206 


404 


505 


0218 


401 


503 


0219 


401 


504 


0220 


404 


504 


0234 


401 


505 


0235 


401 


502 


0236 


401 


506 


0241 


401 


506 


PRIVATE 






0202 


401 


502 


0203 


401 


504 


0204 


401 


504 


0205 


401 


505 


0207 


401 


501 


0208 


401 


503 


0209 


402 


503 


0210 


401 


504 


0211 


401 


503 


0212 


401 


501 


0213 


403 


501 



EON T , Hi'J)E SIZE 



0096 403 501 

0097 402 502 

0098 402 501 

0099 403 502 

0100 403 501 ■ 

0102 403 503 

0103 403 501 

0107 404 501 

0108 404 502 

0109 404 501 

0110 404 502 

0111 404 504 

0112 404 501 
C113 404 504 

0114 404 502 

0115 404 501 

0116 404 501 

0117 404 501 

0118 404 501 

0119 404 502 



mUfflOUM NORTH 



0214 402 502 

0215 401 504 
0?16 403 503 
0217 404 505 

0221 404 504 

0222 403 501 

0223 401 502 

0224 401 501 

0225 401 501 

0226 402 502 

0227 403 502 

0228 401 502 

0229 401 502 

0230 * 401 502 

0231 401 501 

0232 401 501 

0233 404 505 

0237 401 5O6 

0238 401 503 

0239 404 504 

0240 404 501 
0242 401 505 



ERIC 



63 



ECN TRJ)E SIZE 

KEiJiSlOmiL PROVIKCE 

PUBLIC 

0306 4(^1 506 

0311 504 
03?4 402 505 
0327 402 505 

0335 403 502 

0336 402 502 

PRIVATE 

0301 403 504 

0302 403 504 

0303 403 504 

0304 403 502 

0305 403 502 

0307 401 501 
C308 401 505 

0309 401 504 

0310 404 502 

0312 401 501 

0313 401 501 

0314 404 504 

0315 401 501 

BLUE NILE PHOV INCE 
PUBLIC 

0409 401 504 

0410 401 503 

0411 401 506 

0412 401 505 

0412 401 505 

0413 401 506 

0414 401 5C6 

0415 401 505 

0416 401 506 

0418 402 504 

0419 402 505 

0420 401 505 

0421 401 503 
0425 402 505 

0430 403 505 

0431 403 506 
0434 401 506 

pbiv4;te 

0401 401 502 

0402 401 502 

un? AHi 



ECN TR4'J)E . SJ2E 

OMBUBMi'iN 



0316 401 502 

0317 401 502 

0318 401 504 
0519 401 501 

0320 401 501 

0321 401 501 

0322 401 501 

0323 401 501 

0325 401 501 

0326 401 501 

0328 401 501 

0329 401 501 

0330 401 501 

0331 401 502 

0332 401 501 

0333 401 502 

0334 4or 501 

0337 401 501 

0338 402 501 

0339 VO3 501 

0340 403 5ca 

0341 401 502 

T^-.:i> ME]);.NI 



0404 401 501 

0405 401 502 

0406 401 501 

0407 401 501 

0408 401 502 
0417 401 501 

0422 401 ■ 501 

0423 401 501 

0424 401 5C2 

0426 403 501 

0427 403 502 

0428 403 501 

0429 4C3 501 

0432 4C4 502 

0433 404 502 

0435 401 503 

0436 401 501 
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ECN 



SIZS 



NOBSDHSaN PROVINCE 



PUBLIC 




0501 


401 


0502 


401 


0503 


401 


C5O4 


401 


0505 


401 


O5O6 


401 


05C7 


401 


0509 


402 


Koiax)Pi;N PRcviucE 



PUBLIC 

0601 
0602 
0612 
0613 
0615 
0622 

P RIVATE 

^SU3 

0604 

0605 

0606 



401 
401 
402 
403 
403 
403 



401 
401 
401 
401 



KASSiJu'i PROVINCE 



PUBLI C 

0701 
0737 
0739 
0740 

0741 
0742 
0743 
0744 
0746 

0747 
0756 

0757 
0758 
0778 

PRIV..IE 

vm — 

0703 



401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
402 
402 
402 
403 



401 
401 



506 
506 
506 
506 
506 
506 
504 
505 



506 
505 
505 
506 
506 
504 



501 
502 
502 
502 



501 
504 
503 
503 
504 
506 
504 
505 
506 
504 
505 
50c 
506 
506 



501 
5C1 



EON 



0510 

0511 

0512 

0514 

PRIVATE 

U5Sr~ 

0513 

0515 

EL OBEID 



0607 
0608 

0609 
0610 
0611 

0614 
0616 
0617 
0618 
0619 
0620 
0621 

PORT SUB^^N 



0704 
0705 
07C6 
07C7 
C708 
07C9 
071c 
0711 
0712 
0713 
0714 
0715 
0716 

0717 
0718 

0719 
0720 

0721 



TRADE 



SIZE 



402 
403 
403 
404 

401 
403 
404 



401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
403 
403 
403 
403 
403 
404 
404 



401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
401 



506 
506 
506 
502 

501 
501 
502 



501 
501 
502 
502 
502 
501 
501 
501 
501 
502 
501 
502 



ERIC 



502 
501 
502 
501 
501 
501 
501 
501 
502 
501 
501 
501 
501 
501 
5C1 
501 
501 
501 
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TR**DB 


SIZE 


BON 




0722 


401 


501 


0760 


402 


0723 


401 


501 


0761 


403 


0724 


401 


501 


0762 


403 


0725 


401 


501 


0763 


403 


0726 


401 


501 


0764 


403 


0727 


403 


501 


0765 


403 


0728 


401 


501 


0766 


403 


0729 


401 


501 


0767 


403 


0730 


401 


501 


0768 


403 


0731 


401 


501 


0769 


403 


0732 


401 


501 


0770 


403 


0733 


401 


501 


0771 


403 


0734 


401 


501 


0772 


'.03 


0735 


401 


502 


0773 


403 


0736 


401 


502 


0774 


403 


0738 


401 


501 


0775 


403 






pup 


f 0 




0748 


401 


504 


0777 




0749 


401 




0779 


4C3 


0750 


401 


504 


0780 


403 


0751 


401 


cnc 
505 


0781 


403 


0752 


401 


505 


0782 


403 


0753 


402 


501 


0783 


403 


0754 


402 


501 . 


0784 


404 


0755 


402 


5C2 . 


C785 


404 


0759 


402 


502 


0786 


404 


Ki^SS-uL.; PROVINCE 








HJBLIO 






PRIVATE 




0801 


401 


504 


0802 


401 


O8O5 


401 


506 


O8O3 


401 


0807 


402 


505 


0804 


401 


0808 


403 


505 


0806 


401 








0809 


403 








0810 


404 


B4*HR EL GIL^ZXJi PROVINCE 


w;*u 





PtJBLIC 

0905 
0907 
0908 

0909 
093lO 
0912 

0915 
O5I6 
0917 
O9I8 



401 
401 
401 
402 
402 
403 
403 
403 
4C3 
403 



506 
504 
505 
504 
504 
505 
506 
505 
504 
505 



PR IVATE 

0901 
0902 
0903 
C904 
O9O6 
0911 
0913 
0914 



401 
401 
401 
401 
401 

403 
403 
403 



SIZE 

503 
502 
501 

501 
502 
501 
501 
501 
501 
501 
502 
501 
$01 
501. 
501 
502 
504 
5C1 
502 
502 
502 
503 
502 
502 
502 
5C2 



50.x 
501 
501 
501 
,501 
'502 



501 
501 
501 
501 
501 
502 
502 
501 





xaUV JlXIUJii 










POBIiIC 






PRIVATE 






1008 


401 


503 


1001 


401 


501 


1009 


401 


505 


1002 


401 


501 


1010 


401 


505 


1003 


401 


501 


1011 


402 


503 


1004 


401 


501 


1012 


402 


A M 

502 


1005 


401 


502 


1013 


402 


504 


1006 


401 


501 


1014 


403 


^ 0\. ^ 

506 


1007 


401 


P** A 

502 


1015 


403 


«N 1/9 

503 








1016 


404 


f** r« 

503 








UPPER NILE PROVINCE 




iil;iu*x'*l town 




PUBLIC 






PRIVATE 






1102 


401 


504 


1101 


401 


504 


1105 


401 


502 


1103 


401 


506 


1107 


402 


505 






502 


1108 


402 


pM A M 

503 






501 


1109 


402 


504 


1111 


403 


502 


1110 


403 


506 


"I 1 1 0 

X1JL2 


403 


502 








1113 


403 


502 








1114 


403 


501 


DilHSTO PROVIirOB 




EL FASHIER 






PUBLIC 






PRIVATE 






1204 


402 


505 


1201 


401 


501 


1205 


405 


506 


1202 


401 




1206 


401 


505 


1203 


401 


501 


1207 


401 






Ki'*SSuLA PROVINCE 




NBV/ HALPA 






PUBLIC 












1301 


401 


P*J4 








1311 


402 


506 








1312 


402 . 


505 








1314 


403 


505 








PRIVi^TE 










• • 


1302 


401 


502 


1307 


401 


501- 


1303 


401 


501 


1308 


401 


501. 


1504 
1305 


401 
401 


501 


iSio 


401 
401 


501. 
501 


1306 


401 


501 


1313 


4C2 


501 



ECU TRiJ)E SIZE 















1401 


401 


505 


1402 


401 


505 


1403 


401 


5C5 


1404 


401 


505 


140? 




pup 


1429 




pup 


1^30 


402 


pUp 


1451 


403 


C AC 

505 


1432 


403 


502 


1433 


403 


502 


1435 


401 


puo 


1436 


401 


505 


PRIV.xTE 






1406 


401 


504 


1407 


401 


504 


1408 


401 


502 


1409 


401 




1411 


401 




DARHJR PROVIHCE 




POBXIC 






1501 


401 


506 


PRIV;.TE 






1502 


401 


502 


1503 


401 


502 


1504 


401 


501 


1505 


401 


501 


1506 


401 


, 501 



EON TRADE SIZE 

KOSTI 



1412 401 502 

1413 401 502 

1414 401 502 

1415 401 502 

1416 401 502 

1417 401 502 

1418 401 501 

1419 401 501 

1420 401 501 

1421 401 501 

1422 401 501 

1423 401 501 

1424 401 501 

1425 401 501 

1426 401 501 

1427 401 501 

1428 401 501 
1434 403 501 



1507 401 501 

1508 401 501 

1509 401 501 

1510 403 501 

1511 404 501 



68 



BOW TlUJm SIZE 



BLUE NILE 


PROVINCE 




KJBLIC 








Am 




1602 


401 


506 


1605 


401 


505 


1612 


401 


501 


1620 


402 


505 




/OP 




1622 


402 


503 


1623 


403 


505 


1624 


403 


502 


PRIVATE 






1604 


401 


502 


1605 


401 


503 


1606 


401 


502 


1607 


401 


502 


BLUE NILE 


PROVINCE 




PUBLIC 






1701 


401 


506 


1702 


401 


505 


1703 


401 


505 


1705 


401 


504 


1706 


401 


503 


1707 


401 


502 


1712 


402 


505 


1713 


402 


505 


1714 


402 


504 


1715 


403 


503 



ECN HRlSiE SIZE 

EL IL^SAHEISA TOWN 



1608 401 502 

1609 401 502 

1610 401 502 

1611 401 502 

1613 401 501 

1614 401 501 

1615 401 501 

1616 401 501 

1617 401 501 

1618 401 501 

1619 401 501 

1625 403 501 

1626 404 501 



SENNiJi 
PR IVilTE 

1704 401 504 

1708 401 501 • 

1709 401 501 

1710 401 501 
1713 401 501 



- 6 ^ - 



(Re.^eronco para. 41) 



(in dosceiidi.i^; ordar of ciagniijude) 



Ho. 


Provinoe. 


lotal ITo. 

of workers 


Public 
sector 


Private 
sector 


1 


Khartoum 


47 


592 


42 019 


5 573 


2 


BluQ Nile 


20 


191 


19 350 


841 


3 


ITortbern 


18 


875 


18 850 


25 


4 


Kassala 


3 


548 


6 744 


1 804 


5 


Kordofan 


2 


851 


2 683 


168 


6 


Bahr El Ghazal 


2 


626 


2 561 


65 


7 


Darfur 


2 


313 


2 215 


98 


8 


Upper Uile 


1 


489 


878 


611 


9 


Bquatoria 


1 


461 


1 402 


59 




0?OTAL 




96-7-0-2- 





ERIC 
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(ReferoacQ para. 41) 



No. 



1 

2 

4 
5 
6 

7 



o 
10 

11 

12 
15 
14 
15 
16 

17 



Khartoiia 

Xh, North 

Oudurmcn 

1(7. Medani 

Atbrra 

21 Obi id 

P. Sudan 

Kaosaln 

Wc.u 

Juba 

Malakal 

El Pashier 

Hew Haifa 

ICosti 

ITyala 

El Ib.sahoisa 
Ssiinar 

TOTAL 
Percent ago 



C5 "TJ 



72 
28 
25 
25 

8 
11 
52 

6 

8 
10 

6 

5 

10 
30 
9 

19 
11 



335 



•H 
•H O 

o o 



12 



•3 

5 



:> 

2 
1 
8 
1 
2 

3 
1 

2 



55 



63 10 



•H O 

•H O 
Ti O 



IS 



4 



8 
23 
2 
8 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

19 



to 

•H 

•ri 

P4 



22 

2 
2 
2 



2 



5 
1 



1 
1 

44 





Biblic 
sector 


o 

> 4* 
•H O 

?H 0) 

P< w 


O 


124 


33 


91 


42 


9 


35 


41 


6 


35 


36 


16 


20 


15 


12 


3 


22 


6 


16 


86 


14 


72 


10 


4 


6 


18 


10 


8 


16 


9 


7 


14 


6 


8 


7 


4 


3 


14 


4 


10 


36 


12 


24 


11 


1.. 


10 


26 


9 


17 


15 


10 


5 


535 


165 


368 


XOO 


31 


69 
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o 














o 


•p 












o 














> 


o 




o 
















03 






I 


d 




•H 
















a 












Si 


O 










O 


o 






o 


■p 




d 


•P 






H 








•H 






c 














d 






■P 








H 




o 








•P 








rt 








O 




o 








03 




^1 




pi- 




+» 


o 


id 




a 






o 


C! 




o 


O 


cs 




n-r 




•H 






+» 


•H 




•p 




o 




B 


•-4 






& 


o 




+» 






-p 


Si 


o 






CJ 








•p 

d 




•H 








d 


o. 












o 






•§ 


;^ 


o 






(]> 


o 














o 






o 






3 


o 


O 




•H 


0 




o 


o 






G> 






B 




a 






Pi 




Pi 






a 


a 


a 






B 




O 


O 


O 


•H 


u 


o 


d 












d 




O 


P« 






H 


o 


CQ 


m 




52 






a 


H 






c3 








0) 






•H 








O 












O 








bi) 


•H 






O 




1 




cJ 






d 




■P 


fl 


> 




S3 


■P 


d 


d 




•P 






u 




•H 


O 


O 




d 








d 


o 


d 






+> 




B 






3) 






a 




> 








H 


1 








o 


<!> 










H 




O 


X! 




o 


•H 






•H 










cJ 


o 


03 


-P^ 


•p 


.C} 


H 


a 


Ih 






o 




■P 




a> 


U 


O 


-p 


o 
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AMBX XII 
(Roforence pard. 



NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES SE QUIRING gggSiffilNg 
TRAININS BYl)'dgD^A!erON ^ StlJ^ Jj^V^WOA^ 



A. PuT)llc Seot-Qg 

Tachn Pomn S]cjto Sslc _wXr 3?otal 
code ' ' " " " • — — - — 



101 


2 


18 


221 


320 


561 


102 


8 


40 


842 


792 


1 632 


103 


2 


15 


169 


507 


695 


104 


12 


54 


1 071 


924 


2 O4I 


105 


4 


15 


402 


180 


601 


106 


1 




96 


34 


155 


107 


10 


50 


225 


515 


778 


108 


2 




12 


16 


33 


109 




2 




48 


85 


110 




9 


99 


83 


191 


111 


17 


41 


448 


602 


1 108 


212 


4 


7 


110 


104 


225 


215 


66 


71 


59.5 


889 


1 421 


214 




21 


521 


:^24 


666 


215 


74 


4 


16 


5 


99 


516 


58 


29 


265 


■567 


699 


517 




4 


65 


115 


184 


518 






1 


15 


16 


319 


1 


I'-r 


38 


178 


281 


320 


11 


24 


259 


599 


893 


321 






54 


115 


169 


422 


3 


51 


78 


94 


206 



TOT/iL - 252 iii 5^12 fi-fiii 12 765 
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B, Private Sectojg 



Oooi^n lecM Poru ti Sic ,w3cr Sate wKr Total 
code — — --.^.-.-^ ^..^ 



101 




19 


96 


299 


414 


102 


— 


1 


18 


20 


39 


io:> 


- 


1 


2 


8 


XX 


104 


X 


4 


60 


34 


99 


105 




5 


11 


58 


74 


106 




1 


8 


3 




107 


- 


— 


1 


8 


9 


108 


- 


— 


• 


15 


X5 


109 


- 


— 


11 


29 


40 


110 


— 


5 


23 


32 


58 


111 




20 


nc 
10 


0*70 


? f*t 


212 


2 


1 


8 


12 


23 


215 






3 


3 


6 


214 






9 


11 


20 


215 


3 




3 


4 


10 


316 




8 


3 


5 


16 


317 




1 


X 


3 


5 


318 




2 






2 


319 




6 


41 


95 


142 


320 




9 


37 


64 


110 


321 






X 


13 


14 


422 


1 


8 


161 


272 


442 


TOTAL 


1 




m 


1 266 
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(ReforvJiice para 



wmmR 0^ Bm porms rbquihiits upGBAaiifG 



2 



Teohn Jlormn Sk wkr Ssk wfcr Total 



5-9 


3 


8 


158 


411 


600 


10-29 


20 


26 


165 


469 


680 




13 


26 


44 


152 


237 




27 


49 


■33s 


557 


971 


100-499 


87 


139 


925 


1 .33^ 


2 487 


500+ 


112 


235 


4 213 


5 165 


9 7i:5 


OJOTAL 


262 


10^5. 




8 090 


14 700 



In twenty-two designated occupationsj excludes 
2,160 others raoorded in survey, 

2 

Number of employees on pcyroll. 
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(Reference para# 



smagA RY Qg PBES EMfg AM) KJICUMl Yf CANCIES BY PROVIITCB 



No . SsaXiSS^ Vaoanclejg. 











l^otal 


1 


Khartoum 


607 


3 174 


3 781 


2 


Blue Nile 


391 


1 446 


1 837 




Kordofan 


52 


143 


195 


4 


Darfur 


80 


257 


337 


5 


Kassala 


84 


238 


322 


6 


Northerti 


58 


198 


236 


7 


Upper Mle 


152 


317 


469 


8 


Bquatoria 


47 


128 


175 


9 


Bahr El (Jhazal 


169 


143 


312 






1_6J0 


6 044 


7 664 



AWIIEX XVII 



(Reference para, 47) 



TOIBER Qg BSiDABUS^jlMTS PROVIDING UPGRAD ING IRAIMING 



Province 






Metliod.a 






lOTAL 






1 


2 




i 




6 


IgethocLa. 


Ksta 


Khartcuai 


45 


25 


13 


1 


20 


5 


107 


61 


Blue Nile 


44 


15 


:;5 


11 


40 


10 


155 


50 


Kordofan 


2 


5 








•Mft 


5 


4 


Darfur 


1 


2 








mm 


3 




Kassala 


16 


13 


6 


3 


8 


7 


55 


21 


Northern 


10 


0 


5 




8 




31 


11 


Upper Nile 


1 




4 




3 




8 


5 


Equatoria 


3 


2 


8 






1 


17 


9 


Bahr Bl Ghazal 


4 


2 


5 




4 


1 


16 


8 


Totals 


126 


68 


15 






2i 







M ethod Irey. 

1. Introducing its owi- training courses. 

2. Developing courses with other agencies* 

3. Developing courses with natio:i£l vocational traininj^* scheme. 

4. Supplying correspondence cources, 

5. Sending? employees for ti^aining to other countries • 

6. Other methods. 



Number replying out of the 533 establishments surveyed. 



mw xviii 

(Referei:ice para# 48) 



GEOQHAPHICAL ORIGIH OP POSITIVE RBSJONSBg 

In RESPEOf W i¥cBHiiv!f^sciSI^T's!£i}SG 



Provirice T ype, cf Momtive 





1 




1 


i 


Kliartoum 


195 


173 


149 




Blue Nile 


97 


81 


50 


20 


Kordofan 


19 




12 




Darfur 


16 


17 


16 


1 


Kassala 


65 


60 


57 


7 


Northern 


6 


15 


15 




Upper Nile 


11 


13 


12 




Bquatoria 


16 


16 


10 


3 


Bahr El Ghasal 


15 


15 


11 


1 


TOTAL 




403 




21 



Note I The nmaber of eAtjLt>li'=»h}n eat_s responding was 440. 
In.oentive_ _ke^. 

1. Improved rates oi^" pay for course graduates. 

2. Promotion to lositicas of greater responsibility* 

3. Part-time release for training. 

4. Incentives other than those (l to 3) above. 
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AMBX XXX 
(Reference para* 43) 



iRi aiU IN a?ERMS OP SIZ ES OP E STABHSHMENJS BESPOICDI] 



Size jgype of l ii ceative 

(No. of 
employees) 





I 


2 


1 


i 


5-9 


158 


140 


95 


11 


10-29 


100 


79 


55 


14 


30-49 


22 


21 


19 


4 


50-99 


62 


62 


54 


25 


100-499 


60 


62 


62 


12 


500+ 


38 


41 


49 


11 


TOTAL 


440 




332 


XL 



Note t The number of e.st.ablishments responding was 440, 
Incentive key 

1. Improved rates of pay for course graduates. 

2. Promotion to positions of greater responsibility. 

3. Part-time release for training. 

4. Incentives other than those (l to 5) above. 
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A MBX m 
(Beference para. 49) 



m cH¥WSOS5SSOSi2fflOI^ both) 






Establishments and Responses 






Province 


In- 

plant. 


Out- 

:plajit 


Both 
forms 


Total 


No 

reT)ly 


Ssts 
svyd 


Khf rtoum 


117 


32 


56 


205 


2 


207 


Blue ITilQ 


45 


12 


54 


111 


2 


113 


Kordofan 


11 


5 


6 


22 




22 




6 


5 


9 


18 




lo 


Ka.ss8.Xa. 


82 


7 


21 


110 




110 




5 




7 


15 




15 


W W M W «W «A» w> 


1 


6 


7 


14 




14 


Eoual^orla 


1 


-> 


10 


14 


2 


16 


Bahr El Grliazal 


9 


4 


4 


17 


1 


18 




m 


22 


174 


526 


1 






Establishtnent.s, 


and. Trade, Groups 




> 

Province 


Metal 


Bleo 
and 

Bltron 


Bldg 
Cons 


P_rnt« 


TotaJL 


Estd 
intake 


Khartoum 


125 


20 • 


51 


29 


205 


1 889 


Blue Wile 


83 


11 


14 


3 


111 


514 


Kordofan 


11 


1 


8 


2 


222 


72 


Darfur 


14 


1 


2 


1 


18 


75 


Kassala 


68 


12 


26 


4 


110 


519 


Northern 


0 


2 


3 


2 


15 


44 


Upper Nile 


S 


5 


5 




14 


26 


Equatoria 


8 




2 


1 


14 


74 


Bahr El Ghasal 


8 


2 


7 




17 


59 


TOTAL 


2ii 




33 \ 




526 


3 242 



TAKES 




(Rei'erenco para. 5>) 



LIS T OP .HI C ri^R jSEcpmxaiiY jPEoimajyi:. sgHOOLS 





lKLC-ati_Ojl 




1 


ivuDara 




2 


ICareiaa 


m 




Gteili 




4 


Grenoina 


MS 


5 


Wad KadE.iii 


HE 


6 


31 Obeid 


CS 


7 


Kosti 


Cli 


8 


Ilyala 


CB 


9 


Ocduriiicn 


CS 


10 


Juba 


*CE 


11 


Port Sudan 


03 + ISB 



Re metrics 



temporarily at Wad Medani 



temporarily at Oadurman 



T)lu5 leathercraxt. 



-Q^OA rses 

ME - Meohaaical ea^irjsering - nacldriiiitj, Tittin^, turaing, 

electrical work uuid cutoLiotive (iiociianics (petrol and die. el) • 

CB - Civil engineering - buildins trades iucluding carpentry, 
aasonry, bricklc^yias and plLlm^i•.l^:• 
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ANNEX mil 



(Reference para. 64) 



THE UPGRADING V OCAID IONAL (DRAINING CENgRE. KHARTOUM 



Baolcground 

!• The Upgrading Vocatioiial Training Centre was established 
with international technical assistance provided through the ILO 
between 1957 and 1962. the wor'l: of the project being fully 
described in a report^ published on its oompletioa. Courses of 
varying dui^ation in aetalworl:, auto-diesel maintenance and 
plumbing \7ere initiated, to enable the attendance of workers over 
limited periods for instruction in specific slcills employed in 
their occupations. Basic twelve-month courses were also 
provided for entrants to plumbing vork. 



Training Activities 

2. Currently all traineas are enrolled from the public sector 
which provides the bull: of employment. As an example, the 
intake (within the planned total of >60 per year) to the series 
of upgrading courses commencing in July 1971 comprised employees 
of thirty different establishments in this sector - that is, 
government service departments or national boards and corpora^ 
tions. 

3. The great demand for this training can be gauged from the 
fact that 1,810 workers applied for enrolment, out of which a 
total of 192 were accepted in the occupations recorded, below i 



- sa'Jltary appliances; 

- sheet metal worki 

- unspecified. 

On investigation it was found that the majority of those 
recorded as unspecified were in fact motor vehicle mechanics. 
The ages of the trainees ranged from 19 to 40 years. 




Report I10/TAP/SudanA*7, 110, ireneva, 1962. 
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Problems 

4. . After a visit to the centre and discussions with the 
princip?.! and staff in July 1971 » an 1X0 expert assigned to the 
national vocational training scheme project reported as follov^si 

~ drawing classes? cannot be conducted due to lack of draw- 
ing paper, pencils, erasers, and simple drawing instruments, 

- gas weldin^j no gases had been available for the past 
four days - the conti-act for supplies had expired and had 
not been renewed to that date ^ 

- arc welding! shortage of units liciits the welding time of 
trainees to about one-and~a~half hours per day? 

- machine shop: doubling-up of trainees on machines could not 
be c::plained, other than for simplicity's salce^ 

- fitting shop: supervision appeared to be very lax, with no 
attempt being made to indicate the faults of the trainees i 

- mathetaatical ability: all iustructcJ^s, but especially those 
from the mechanical and electrical sections, confirrried 
previous observations on the low standard of mathematical 
ability of the trainees - pointing to tiae. need for 
corrective measures, possibly by imposing adequate tests 
before entry. 

5. 3Jhe expert further reported on air of frustration and lack 
of endeavour on the part of the staff, brought about by the 
aforesaid problems. 



C omment 

6. As regards building trades, however, an IIO report^ pub- 
lished in 1967 on the development of vocational training in this 
field stated (paragx^aph 52), in connection with the irrelevance 
of much that is taught in some courses to the practical working 
requirements of the irduotry, that "it seems significant 
that the training given to plunbers in the I^iuistry of Le.bour 
upgrading courses prcduooLOonsistently satisfactory results? 
in this instance there is close liaison between the training 
agency and the largest prospective employers - correspondingly 
close correlation bot^^een training standards aid certification 
requii'ements". 



Report ILO/IAP/Sudan/E.ll, ILO, Geneva, 1967 
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(Heferenoe para* 64) 



gHB APPRENglCBSHIP VOOAglOML mmua OBHgHB. KHARJOUM 



Baoteground 

1. This centre was established in Khartoum in 1963 in buildings 
which formerly housed a German trade exhibition. a?he West German 
Government still supply training materials and provide the 
services of a centre director and other expatriate technical staff 
who work with Sudanese counterpart personnel. The JDepartment of 
Labour of the Sudan Government is fully responsible however for 
operations. 

2. The O^ntre prefers to enrol trainees who have received a 
satisfactory general education rather than a technical one, but 
all are required to take an entrance examination which includes 
a simple and easily arranged aptitude test. 



Training Activities 

3# The planned intake comprises 96 students a year who, after 
twelve months of basic general ei^giaeering craft training, 
receive a further period of two years of specialised training for 
one of the following occupations! 

- bench fittings 

- machining J 

- electrical J 

- welding, 

- plumbing! 

~ blacksmithing. 

4. The training year extends over forty-four weeks, as con- 
trasted with the much shorter Sudanese school year, and workshop 
exercises account for some 75 per cent of the total curriculum, 
giving the graduates possession of sound practical trade skills. 



Coraoent 

5. DR.qr»ite the Tcnov;ri objectives of the centre it has been 
neoessary to eaphasise from time tc time the fact that its 
purpose is to prepare skilled workers for entry to industry, and 
not to cffer an alternative route to higher technical education 
and "-.v^i-lro col'^sr-" jots. In 1 964-, separate tv?o-year apprentice- 
ship t-v.:irn.nz coiirroo f or i:luabers and bricklayers were provided 
at thi .^ centi-e in co-opt -^r.t ion with UNIOEP. Olhe standard of 
instriio^ion in both trr.deu left much to be desired and it was • 
decidad to transfer the plumbing course to the longer training 
prograi^me conducted under German auspices and to discontinue the 
course in bricklayirig. 

6. The mission discussed the cost of vocatioiial training with 
the German director of the centre. After a study of operating 
costs over the seven yecrs since inception, and spreading 
depreciation of equipment and plant over a period of twenty years, 
it was calculated that the training cost is ^00 per trainee/ 
year, or approximately £20 per working month. Approximately 
two-thirds of these costs continue to be borne by the West German 
Grovernment. 

7. The standard of training at this centre is equal to the 
best found in the Sudan and it reflects the efficiency and sense 
of vocation of the German staff and national counterparts. The 
three years duration of the courses, however, does not correspond 
with the apprenticeship training in other vocational training 
centres, which is of two years duration only, followed by one 
year of training in industry. Moreover, the length of the 
institutional training encourages the graduates to adopt the 
unrealistic attitude, referred to above, concerning their entry 
to higher education or "white collar" jobs. 
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AMSX XXV 
(Hefereaoe para. 64) 



IHB KOSII VOOATI_Ol!TAIi JRAIMING CBNIPHE 



Baokgrouud 

1. The Kosti Vocational Training Centre in the Blue Nile 
province was opened by the Ministry of labour in 1967. The main 
objective tvas to provide basic training for apprentices in diesel 
mechanic s» and this reoiains the only main course » with auxiliary 
training provided in fitting and turning, welding, blacksmithing 
and in technical drawing and motor vehicle engines (petrol and 
diesel) maintenance* 

2. Trainees all come from Kosti and its surrounding area^ they 
do not receive any stipend, but are supplied with overalls. As 
many of the trainees come from very poor homes, the possibility 
of supplying them with a small stipend appeared to be desirable. 



Training Activities 

5. The centre is housed in old classrooms which are not at all 
satisfactory as worlcs^iops. The equipment is reasonably new but 
the layout is not good and more space is needed. The present 
capacity is only twenty-five trainees. 

4. Because of a decrease in the number of trainees eventually 
graduating, the Government appointed an evaluation committee in 
July 1971 to report on the matter. It was found that one of the 
main problems affecting recruitment is that, as mentioned above, 
trainees do not receive any stipend. 



5. The report of the evaluation committee included the follow- 
ing information on Intalce/outputi 

Yeer Applicant s Ao.cejpt.e.d Gradua-ted. Employed. 



Oomment 



1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 



40 
40 
30 
10 



25 
22 
21 
6 



16 
19 
19 



16 
9 



ERIC 



Ihe committee re comme tided that 8 

. the ce;itre should be located in Ita proper grounds on the 
area of 43>OO0 square metres with proper buildings and 
up-to-date equipment, to achieve its objectives in 
apprenticeship and in upgrading training! 

the centre produces diesel mochanics and in future should 
gi>aduate agricultui>al machine mechanics » 

the centre should either be run properly or sl' v. down. 



(Reference para, 64) 



THS, UkX yOOAglONAL IHAIIHITG; .lUSTITOIES. WAIT 



Baokground 

!• The institate was established In 1969 mainly through the 
enthusiasm and help of the local people who collected and donated 
the money required* 

2, The aim of the institute was to provide basic training in 
several skills for people returning from the bush or for young 
men who had returned to their homes after having fled elsewhere 
during the long period of civil disorder which bagan in August 
1955. The expert v.'as in Wau when the troubles ceased on 
6 March 1972. Pollowinj the restoration of order i it is known 
that many thousands of southerners will now return to their home 
areas 9 groat problems of education, vocational training and 
rahabilitation are involved. 

5. Until very recently the institute was under the combined 
control of the three ministries; labour. Education and Southern 
Affairs. Responsibility has since been passed to the labour 
Lepartmont of the Ministry of Public Service and Administrative 
Reform* 

4. All trainees have been required to have completed their 
elementary education as a condition for entryj with the 
reopening of the long-closod secondary schools, it is intended 
to set the completion of the general (junior) secondary education 
as the prerequisite. 



Training Activities 

5. At the beginning of the cetjsion when the expert arrived, a 
total of 172 young men v;3re eurollod in the following courses t 



Auto mechanics (petrol only) 33 

Bench fitting 50 

Bricklaying 16 

Carpentry 73 

iEotal 112. 
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Mainly because of the climatic ooaditittns, an eight-month year 
is worlced, the institute being closed during tha hot season from 
June to late September. The auto ciechanics course is of two 
years duration, with some practical industrial experience being 
obtained dui-ing vacations r.t the local ^vorkshops of the 
Mechanical Transport Deti-irtnient. Both the briclclaying course 
(which includes nasonry) aiid thd carpentry course, are of three 
years duration, while tlnsi bench fitting course is of one year 
only. 

6. In the past, no electric power was avfiiilable, but this is 
now being provided, and with it will cone the possibility of 
introducing power tools for the first time. 

7. During his visit to the institute, the expert was impressed 
by the clean, airy, naturally lighted worlcshops, two of which 
had been built by the trainees thenselvesi an additional one is 
aluiost cotapl*3ted, Iix 1972 trainees in the following trade 
slrills are <d;'pectad to graduate: 

- bench fitting 50 

- carpentry 70 

- auto uiechanics >5 

- bricklaying/aaconry 16 

8. Instruction is given in both JSnglish and Arabic, and 
individual ^regress records are kept. It was pleasing to note 
the good standard of ?;ork attained by the use of hand tools only. 
Ill all the practical exercises being carried out, it was notice- 
able that the trainees were doing the work, not just watching a 
deuonstration of it by their instructors. 



Comment 

9. It is doubtful if the national survey of industrial voca- 
tional training n^eds undertalzen earlier with the assistance of 
the mission can accurately reflect the obvious upsurge which may 
be expected in tha development of construction work and other 
activities to restora and improve the infrastructure of the 
province now that peace and security have been obtained. 

10. The Ministry of Worl:s in ¥au onployed 800 men, 250 of them 
skilled craftsmen, their work lying mainly in the field of 
building construction. Thoru was a shortage of painters, 
plumbers and electricians, but a good supply of carpenters and 
masons. The director of the electricity and water authority 
workshop reported no developaont woi'k on hand at that time, but 
he considered standards in the skilled trades were lower than 
the standards being prepared for the national vocational 
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tralaiiig scheme. In Wau, craft training is aostly on the job 
by practice, and there is tauch need for upsradi-ig training. 
At the large workshor'S of the Forestry Departaent their foremen 
and supervisors had been trained at the Senior IDi»ades School in 
Khartouu, but the working carpenters had only been trained on 
the job and there v:cis a need for upgrading of skills. 

11. At the Mechaaioal Transport Department (MID) workshop in 
Wau, the chief mectoiical engineer stated that they had 560 cars 
and trucks to maintain and rex>air. About 60 motor vehicle 
mecha^iics and 5 auto elactrioians were employed. Staff 
vacancies are usually filled from the MED school in Khartoum, 
but these replacements are not aV.'vays available, and there was a 
ne«d for four foremen and also technicians and welders. 

12. With the restoration of peaceful conditions in and around' 
Wau, the maintenance and development work of these major govern- 
ment departments must greatly increase resulting in a consequent 
demand for sicilled workers and for upgrading of .the skills of 
existing staff. 



Amsx mil 

(Referenoe para. 64) 



!• ThQ Wad Medanl Tooatloaal (Crainlns Centre was established 
ill 1970 as a piXot institution forQlag a ooapotient of the 
comprehensive five-year national vocational training scheme 
project (SUD 21) being assisted by UIEDP through the IJjO. She 
over-all orsanisation of the scheme - which also embraces the 
establisliment and initial operation of a central governme^nt 
department of vocational training, and an appreijitioe training 
programme - is fully described in a technical report-^ published 
in January 1972, 

2* Shis pilot centime was designed to serve as a model 
establishment in which the technical content of courses, as well 
as instructional methods could be developed for use in the centre 
and in other existing and future institutions to be established 
by the Grovernment, The international team assigned to the 
project includes, besides the project manager (and experts in 
appi^ent ice ship and in-plaat trai.;ing v;hose duties lie mainly 
outside the centre) six experts in the designated trade skill 
fields intended to be covered by the centare. The role of the 
experts is to advise end assist the national counterpart staff 
appointed to the centre, and thus enable them to continue 
operations after the experlis have departed - three having don© 
so already. 

'3. Most of the more important buildings had been completed and 
occupied when visited. Pending their construction, training had 
been conductod in temporary accommodation made available. Sec- 
tions house facilities for training in heavy earth-moving equip- 
ment, diesel and automechanios (including autoeleotrics), machine 
shop practice, fitting, welding and blaclcsmi thing. Although 
shortage of funds precluded purchase of all the items required, 
most equipment had been received and installed at the time of 
the mission. 



Training Activitiea 

1.. Courses of instruction are provided for the following 
categories} 



Sudfia Hational Vocational iPrainincj Schen© - OJechnical 
Report Ho. 1, 110, 1972. 
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- fox* apprentices adaitted after eight years* general 
education in a two-year institutional course in one of the 
above-mentioned oocupations, to be followed by a further 
year of in-plant training; 

- for employed workers in a short course to upgrade their 
occupational skills i 

-> for foremen and supervisors a short course in shopfloor 
industrial topics » 

- for instructors (serving or potential) to familiarise them 
with instructional methods. 

The first course commenced in December 1969 with national 
counterpart instructor training to be followed six months later 
by a trade instructors' methods course for entrants from other 
institutions* The first apprentice training course was 
launched in October 1970, Further courses in the planned series 
followed, the total enrolment of tx^ainees amouutin^ to 281 up to 
the time the data was collected for the technical report 
published in January 1972 • 

5m Where it has been possible courses have boon designed on the 
modular principle, to pi'ovide flexibility, the saving of 
instructors* time, and to permit adaptation of training material 
to the needs of the various groups, categories and occupations 
of trainees being instructed in the other vocational training 
institutions which tha pilot centime is intended to serve. 

6. Another feature of the centre is the advisory committee 
which first met in Saptember 1970. It consists of representa- 
tives of the Gczira Board, Irrigation Ministry, Central 
Electricity and ^ater Authority, Sudan Tractors, Trade Unions 
and the Regional Labour Inspector* Committee meetings offer a 
valuable forum to discuss industry's training needs and the type, 
duration and content of courses in this centre, the work of 
which is crucial to the sound development of vocational training 
in the Sudan* 

7* Since the project to establish the centre was formulated, 
the training of agricultural nachinery mechanics has been 
accorded high priority. With the modernisation of industry, 
the repair of machine tools - and thus the noed for training of 
millwrights - has also assumed importance* This has led. 
Inter alin , to consideration of the extension of the project to 
introduce the necessary additional training in 1973. 
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(Reference para* 65) 



THE IflECHmCAL TRANSPORT PEPARTMBIH? IMD) SCHOOL. KHARTOUM 



I. The Governmeiit Mechanical Transport Department is a large 
employer with a total of 4>144 full-time paid workers, according 
to returns subtaitted in the 1971 skill survey. These are 
dispersed over 28 branches of the department located throughout 
the Sudan, being responsible for the operation and maintenance 
of approximately 15 » 000 government vehicles. 



Training Activities 

2. The main training activities of tho MTD school are con- 
centrated on conducting driver-maintenance courses of three 
months' duration, each with an intake of 100 trainees, providing 
a total output of 300 per year. The school also provides train- 
ing for ^5 trainees on a motor vehicle mecha lios course with an 
intake every two years. The traditional apprenticeship of 
five years » duration is followed, with three-and-a-half years 
being spent in the school and the balance at the place of work. 



Cojament 

3* Throughout the Sudan, the MTD had about 640 youths of 
15 to 17 years employed without pay in the various depots as 
trainees, depending for their acquisition of skills on 
unorganised learning by observation and by helping craftsmen. 
Under a recent budgetary measure, practically all of them were 
assimilated into the paid workforce as assistants in various 
trade areas. Because of this, no vacancies for juniors are 
expected over the next five years. 

4. Apprenticeship in the MTD was examined in 1969-70 by the 
specialist section of UNDP/lIO assisted national vocational 
training scheme project, in connection with preparation of 
legislation on this subject. Subsequently, the participation of 
the MTD in a pilot apprenticeship programme was secured with the 
entry of 40 apprentices in the 1969-70 financial year. 
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5» As regards apprenticeship and the MID school, the project 
section, after further discussions, made recocunendations among 
others in August 1970, to the following effect: 

- the school to become a specialist institution catering cnly 
for the various automotive trades^ 

- practical trainirig facilities for apprentices in the 
private sector to be provided by the M!ED| 

- instructors to be formally trained $ 

- adequate tools and equi^nent to be provided for each 
apprentice 5 

- in-plant training programmes (as designed by the project 
section) to be adopted, 

- repairable vehicles from the adjacent MID depot to be 
readily available to the school* 

6. It was also noted that preference for entry to the school 
was accorded to employees* sons, but that there was a low standard 
of aptitude coupled with admission at ages above the normal* 
This pointed to the need for the raising of entry qualifications, 
so that better use could be made of the training opportunities 
available* In general, it was also considered that in view of 
the importance of this school, the need to reorganise the 
training warranted the assignment of an international expert in 
automeohanlcs to assist in the task. 



ERIC 
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(Roferonoe para. 65) 



Tm SU DAK jUgiiWAYS SCH OOL. SSBBIg 

« 

1, Tills school is really an iateraediats teclmloal school owned 
by the railways, and wa.a in fact the first technical school to be 
established in the Sudan seventy years ago* She railways 
authority is now considering handing over the school to the 
Ministry of Education. It has been used primarily as a pre- 
apprenticeship school for employees' sons, who had in many cases 
been unablu to -secure admission to a governmental school. It Is 
residential and has an annual intake of 80 to 100 boys. After 
having been sited in Kassala in 1902, Khartoulri in 1909, and 
Atbara and Omdurman in 1925, the school was moved to Gebeit in 
1948. 



Trainln/i^ Ao ti. v itie s 

2. The curriculum covers three years of 59 weelcs each, the 
periods allotted to the subjects studied being as follows t 



Subject 


Periods. 


^erio^dp. 


Perlo,d-a 


* 


1st year 


2nd year 


3rd year 


Arabic 


4 


4 


4 


English 


6 


6 


9 


Religion 


2 


2 


2 


Mathematics 


6 


6 


6 


Tech. drawing 


6 • 


6 


9 


Workshop practice 




50 


24 


TQIPAL of 35 _min> 








TDeriods per viqo'z 


5i 


5i 


5i 



Oomment 

3. The lengthy combined period of training comprising three 
years of pre-apprenticeship plus five years of apprenticeship 
perpetuates an outmoded system v.'hich contrasts strongly with the 
modern concept of bwo years' basic training in a vocational 
training c^intre followed by a year of in-plant training under 
supervision. 
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4. Thero are disadvantages arising froci the locrlion of this 
residential school in such an isolated eirea as Gobdit^ the 
students are separated froci parental influences as well as froQ 
contact with any fora of modern industry. A return to Atbara 
(the railway t07:n) would do much to ease their problem of 
recruiting and keeping teaching staff,* it would also make 
possible regular visits to tlie iltbara workshop^, where full 
advantr.go could be taken of the excellent faoilitias for 
practical instruction and experience in railway work. These 
points were appreciated by the railways authority, the acting 
general manager having informed the expert that the decision to 
move the school from Gebeit to Atbara would probably be made 
soon. At that time (March 1972), however, he was awaiting the 
report and reconmeiidations of the railway training specialist 
froa ILO headquarters who had just carried out a survey of the 
training needs of the railway system in conrieotion with a 
possible extension of the UHDP/TLO-assisted national industrial 
vocational training scheme project (SUD 21). 

5. The training problem as a whole facing the Sudan railways 
is Indicated by the national survey which indicated that no less 
than 3,240 employees required upgrading training. Against this 
was an ouxmodod system of apprenticeship, a shortage of modern 
and efficient training facilities, and the low educational 
standard of many recruits. It v;as understood, moreover, that 
future expansion of tlie system into the neighbouring countiries 
of Bthiopia, Chad, Central African Republic and Uganda was 
contemplated, thus creating a neod for more trained staff. 

6. In disoussiiig the problem the director of the Government's 
Manpower Department was understood to be firmly convinced that 
training throughout such a huge undei-taking should be in the 
hands of one well-organised central department of the organisa- 
tion, directed by a senior official - probably ranlcing as deputy 
general manager. Training matters should constitute a full-time 
job and not be one of several other responsibilities. 
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(Roference para. 65) 



1. The Tozi Farm Maohinory Training Centre in the Blue Nile 
province w(is established ±ii I960 for the purpose of training 
tractor drivers, tiaiiily employed by thy Ministry of Agriculture, 
and other governaental authorities. 

2, Trainees who are between the ages of 18 and 21 years oust 
have cotapleted the general (junior) secondary level of education, 
preforenoe being given to those having some experience of farm- 
ing or of Giachinory. Reoruitaent covers the whole -of the Siidan. 

5» No pay is given while under training, but trainees are 
provided with food and transportation. On graduating, they may 
qualify for the Tozi Parni Machinery Ti-aining Centre Certificate 
and the Industrial Standax-d Board of Trade Proficiency Certificate, 
and are free to accept employiaont in either the public or private 
sector. 



Traini ng iictivities. 

4. At the time of the mission, the courses offered wex'e of 
six months' duration, but because of tho need to expand instruc- 
tion to properly accommodate the technical content, it was hoped 
to extend this to twelve months. Courses comprise the follow- 
ing eltiments of training j 

- Praotic_al (70 per cent): driving, operating and maintenance 
'CdaTiy, weekly and monthly routines) of tractors, engines 
and agricultural implements such as wide-level discs* disc 
ploughs, ridgers, mowers, ditchers, harrows (various), and 
combine harvesters? worlishop exorcises, including tyre 
repairs, fuel system adjustments, electrical check-ups, 
battery and air-cleanor attention, oil and oil-filter 
changing and similar tasks. 

- Theor y (30 per cent)t the theory related to tractors and 
ImpTements, their driving and operating characteristics 
and maintenance. 
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She centre makes use of quite a large range of visual aids such 
as slide, oliie and overhead projectors, uodels and charts, but 
there Is need of Qore finance to provide other teaching materials 

5» In Deceabar 1971, 41 trainees gi-aduated, and in February 
1072 there was o, new intake of 60 trainees* As regards the 
throughput of trainees under the arrangoaents onvisaged for the 
new twelve-aonth courses a total graduation of 250 over the next 
throe years is proposed. 

Coament 

$• Both the principal and the vice-principal instruct on the 
courses. Shey are assisted by three instructors who, although 
th3ir technical knowledge and experience is sound, have not been 
adequately trained in instructional methods. 

7* She centre proposes to extend its cultivated area and 
combine training with agricultural production. • Also proposed 
is a plan to institute a two-year course for training motor 
mechanics (agricultural implements and engines). As it is 
foreseen that the Wad Medani vocational training centre is likely 
to embark on the training of agricultural machinery mechanics in 
the near future, this offers scope for fruitful co-operation 
between the two institutions, in order to avoid possible duplica- 
tion of effort and waste of scarce resources. 



